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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
sacseniilpiaictates 
HE death of the Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, which occurred at 7.30 a.m. last Saturday 
morning, has thrown a gloom over all English society. The Princess 
was extremely popular in England, where her devotion to her 
father had been observed and appreciated, and where deep pity had 
been felt for her anxieties and sufferings during the recent out- 
break of diphtheria in the Grand Ducal household. Great sym- 
pathy was felt for the Queen, who becomes more lonely as the 
years pass on; and for the deceased lady herself, of whom 
no one in England or Germany has ever heard aught but 
good. A general mourning for three weeks has been or- 
dered, and will be universally observed, while regrets and 
condolences arrive from every part of the world. ‘The 
Houses were unable, from press of business, to adjourn ; 
but Lord Beaconsfield in the Upper, and Sir Stafford Northcote 
in the Lower House, moved an address of condolence to her 
Majesty, which was warmly received by the chiefs of Opposition, 
and passed, of course, unanimously. The speech of Lord Beacons- 
field was marred by the artificiality and histrionic tone from which, 
on such occasions, he is never free; and there was excessive 
adulation in the language of a portion of the Press; but the 
pational feeling of regret was simple and sincere. One of the 
household of England has died, too young. 











The Bristol election, like the Maldon election, seems to show 
that the artisans, at least, are growing more and more dis- 
gusted with this Government of secret actions and bombastic 
words.’ Mr. Fry, the Liberal candidate, obtained 9,542 votes, 
against only 7,795 given for Sir Ivor Guest,—majority, 1,547. 
At the last election, the difference between the highest Conserva- 
tive (Mr. S. V. Hare) and the highest Liberal (Mr. Kirkman 
Hodgson) was only 336, and whereas the highest Liberal then 
polled only 8,888 votes, against 9,342 votes polled by Mr. Fry on 
the present occasion, the highest Conservative polled 8,552 
votes, against only 7,795 polled by the highest Conservative on 
Saturday. 


cities are in distress, and when his party generally have ex- 
hausted all their enthusiasm. Time may not be in his favour, 
we think it is not, but to dissolve now would be to run the 
risk of seeing his majority reduced to a figure which would make 
Parliament unmanageable for his designs. What is to be feared 
now is some adventurous exploit, involving grand risks, and in- 
tended to revive the belief that the present Government is essential 
to the ‘‘ grand position” which England has assumed. ‘The 
Tories cannot go to the country with boasts that they have 
carried Passes the names of which the electors cannot pronounce. 


The news of the week from Afghanistan is not important. 
General Stewart, with the western column, is pressing forward 
slowly, and has found the Khojak Pass undefended. General 
Roberts, after ascending the Shaturgardan, which he found only 
11,600 feet high, and undefended, has returned to Koorum with 
the central column, leaving a force to protect the Peiwar Kotal. 
Ile returned by a new route, and his baggage was attacked by the 
Mangals, who were only driven off after a sharp fight by the 
Goorkhas, under the command of Captain Goad, who was 
mortally wounded. General Browne, with the eastern column, 
has advanced towards Jellalabad, and was to occupy the city on 
Friday. His communications are still threatened, and the 
Government, we regret to see, has adopted the policy of terror. 
A tribe of Kheyls, who are troublesome in the neighbour- 
hood of the Khyber, are to be surrounded, and if necessary, 
extirpated, a measure which will no more pacify the mountains 
than the extirpation of the Macdonalds of Glencoe pacified the 
Highlands. Our countrymen seem to think these tribes have 
no right to resist invasion. The Khyber is to be placed in the 
| custody of the small contingents sent up by the Chiefs of the 
| Protected Sikh States, who will guard our communications there, 
| as they guarded them in the Mutiny. The arrangement is, we 
believe, a wise one, though it is hard on the contingents, who 
will get a good deal of miscellaneous fighting, and no glory. 








General E. B. Hamley delivered a lecture on Friday week, at 
| the Royal United Service Institution, on the North-West Frontier. 
| His contention was that India could not be invaded by Russia 
without a thoroughly organised army of invasion, and better com- 
munications than she possessed now, but that when she attacked, 
| She would essay the southern road, through Candahar and Quetta, 
| where her troops would have room to concentrate and move. In 
meeting her there, the British, as they are now posted, would have 
the disadvantage of a long road through a pass, out of which they 
| could deploy only by degrees. He would therefore hold not only 

Quetta, but Candahar, station a strong force in that ‘ de- 








Thus, while the Liberals have polled many more, | lightful climate,” and complete railway communication from 


the Conservatives have polled a very considerable number less. | Kurrachee to the Bolan. The British Army would then be in 
The attempts to explain away the success of Mr. Fry, by imputing | direct communication by railway and sea with Candahar, whence 
to him that he had given discreditable pledges to the Home-rulers, Persia also could be seriously influenced. The audience, mainly 
and to the Protectionists, are complete failures. He had pledged | composed of experienced officers, agreed with General Hamley ; 


himself to support the extension of local government in Ireland, | 
which many very good Liberals, ourselves included, believe to be | 
the true equivalent for Home-rule, and the greatest security 
against it. In regard to the sugar duties, he had declared that | 
the real mischief was the French bounty on exportation, and that | 
he would do all in his power to procure the taking-off of that 
bounty. In case of failure, he seems to have said ‘that he should | 
suppert Mr. S. Morley in voting for a countervailing duty on | 
French sugar,—probably an unwise pledge, but certainly not one 

which no good Free-trader might give. ‘I'he Bristol success | 
cannot be explained away in any sense discouraging to true 

Liberalism. 


and there is, we believe, a consensus of opinion that if we are 
to advance beyond the mountains at all, Candahar would be our 
best outpost, as from it we can make a flank attack on any 
army advancing through Afghanistan. General Hamley has not, 
however, discussed our position if a third of the European 
Army were in Candahar during a native rising. We have 
India to garrison, as well as to defend against dangers from 
which we can find a defence in Europe. 


The last night of the Afghan debate was chiefly remarkable for 
the vigorous speeches of Sir W. Harcourt and Lord Hartington. 
The former proved carefully, what he has since verified still more 
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carefully in his letters to the Times, that it was not till Lord| Mr. W. K. Rose, with his own name, on the same subject, yy. 
. 


Lytton frightened the Ameer into the arms of Russia that the 
correspondence between Afghanistan and Russia became in any 
way dangerous ; he remarked on the qualities of a Scotchman 
attributed by Lord Salisbury to Lord Lytton, which he said Lord 
Lytton understood as a compliment to what Yankees call ‘‘ smart- 
ness,” ‘‘ though it had other names in other countries,” and treated 
Government as having placed itself in the position of a “‘ ruined 
gamester,” who, having attempted suicide and “ half-cut” his 
throat, goes to his friends to know what todo. Lord Harting- 
ton gave the Government the advice to recall Lord Lytton, 
though he admitted that the country could hardly part with Lord 
Lytton “ without parting with something else.” Sir S. Northcote 
warmly protested against the Marquis of Hartington’s attack on the 
Viceroy, and described his whole speech as meant for the hustings, 
not for the House of Commons; but his own defence amounted 
to little more than this, that Lord Salisbury and himself were the 
last people to whom a policy of annexation should be attributed. 
As to himself, we should agree, but then what weight has he in 
the Government? The vote of censure was defeated by a 
majority of 101,—328 against 227,—and thirty Members paired. 
The number of votes and pairs taken together (including the 
four tellers) was 589,—so that there was a considerable number 
* of absentees, chiefly Liberals. 





The division list shows that hardly any genuine Liberals 
voted with the Government. Of course Mr. Roebuck did, but 
he is no more a Liberal than is Sir Robert Peel. Sir N. M. 
de Rothschild voted with the Government, in compliance 
with the general feeling of the Jews; but Mr. Samuda 
only absented himself from the division, while Sir Julian 
Goldsmid paired with the Opposition. The Marquis of Stafford 
voted with the Government, but considering the line taken by 
the Duke of Sutherland, that is not at all a matter of surprise, 
Besides these, Mr. W. H. Foster, Mr. H. A. Herbert, Mr. Yeaman, 
and Mr. John Walter were the only deserters. Of Conservatives 
who voted with the Liberals there was but one, Sir A. Gordon, 
On the other hand, there must have been many more Liberal 
than Conservative absentees, the Conservatives having polled 
almost their full number. There can be no doubt that the seven 
years’ Parliament is too long, and gives room for a great and 
growing divergency between the convictions of the constituencies 
and the convictions of their Parliamentary representatives. 





On the evening of yesterday week, after our last issue went to 
press, the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave notice of his inten- 
tion to propose (on Tuesday) a vote for the assistance of the 
sufferers in the Rhodope districts, and he promised to lay its 
terms on the table either on that evening or on Monday. Mr. 
Anderson, M.P. for Glasgow, immediately gave notice that in 
consideration of the distress which now prevails in this country, it 
is inexpedient to devote the money of the tax-payers to such a 
purpose; and the adverse representations which crowded on the 
Government from its own supporters were so strong, that on 
Monday Sir S. Northcote announced, not the terms of his proposal, 
but the intention of the Government to abandon its purpose. The 
scene on this announcement was very curious. Lord Hartington 
pressed to know whether the abandonment was final. Sir W. 
Harcourt remarked that the Jingoes would do anything in the 
world for the Turks, except pay for them, and leaning familiarly 


over the table to the Government, suggested that their right course | 


would be ‘to put it on the Hindoos ;” Mr. Serjeant Simon and 
Mr. Anderson pointed out how completely this course of the 
Government supported the doubts cast on the trustworthi- 
ness of the so-called Rhodope Report; Sir R. Peel made a 
feeble attempt at a diversion; and Mr. Gladstone explained at 
length the vacillating conduct of the Government in relation 
to the whole matter, notwithstanding the urgent pressure of Sir 
Ii. Layard, and the long time during which the Rhodope Report 
had been before them. Sir S. Northcote, of course, said that he 
had meant to declare that the proposal of the Government was ab- 
solutely at an end, and made an effort to rally the Opposition on 
their natural exultation over so small a matter, after their recent 
defeat, but was too crestfallen to make much of his little attempt 
at retaliation. On him personally the chief mortification must 
have fallen, as he had allowed himself to be thrown over by his 
colleagues, when he was, as shown by the issue, right. 





Those who have any doubt as to the facts and reasoning by 
which we arrived at aconclusion so unfavourable to the trust- 


worthiness of the Rhodope Report, should read a very careful | 


letter in the Scotsman of Thursday, signed by its correspondent, 


| Rose, from careful personal knowledge and ingui 
ne qui c 
| minutely the proofs we had given of the unsound ‘oun 
and three 


| the evidence vouched for by Consul-General Faweett, 
out of six of his brother-Commissioners. 


No announcement has been received from the Cape of a Zulu 
| declaration of war, but it is still expected in Natal, with con. 
siderable alarm. Lord Chelmsford, the General commanding, hag 
abandoned the attack on Secocceni’s stronghold in the mountaing 
as impossible, without losses which, with his small force, it would 
| be unwise to incur, and is waiting for reinforcements, and drill- 
ing friendly natives against the expected attack. This abstention 
may encourage the war party in Cetewayo’s tribe to insist 
on his declaring war, in which case it is believed that both 
the Transvaal and Natal will be flooded by invading Zulu 
The Government admit that the situation is serious, but they 
have only sent out 2,000 men, and are taking no steps to com. 
plete a telegraphic communication which might save hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. Fortunately, a native army in movement 
is a native army which can be beaten ; but if the Zulus won the 
first engagement, we might have half the native population of 
South Africa on our hands at once, with possibly Boer officers to 
lead them, and be plunged without warning into a most serious 
war. In any case, the settlers will be compelled, if war breaks 
out, to ‘‘ concentrate,” which means the abandonment of their 
farms and of the labour of years. 





Prince Bismarck will, it appears, obtain the new and heavy tax 
which he thinks necessary to restore German finance. He had 
proposed that tobacco should be made a Government monopoly 
in Germany, as it is in France ; and although the Tobacco Inquiry 
Commission has rejected this proposal, it has suggested another, 
which will, it is believed, be accepted by the National Liberals, 
This is a duty according to weight on tobacco grown in 
Germany, and a corresponding duty on imported tobacco, 
both being heavy enough to yield £3,000,000 a year. That 
is a sensible proposal, although if the tax is not varied 
according to quality, the pressure on the people will be severe, 
There are 8,000,000 adult males in Germany, and supposing 
them all smokers, each will contribute 7s. 6d. a year, quite a 
perceptible amount, and one which may seriously diminish the 
Chancellor’s popularity. He still prefers the monopoly plan, 
which would enable him in a time of crisis to increase the price 
of tobacco to any amount which neither stopped consumption 
norcreatedarevolt == 


It is remarkable, considering how important the subject is to 
Englishmen, how little we hear of events actually passing at Con- 
stantinople. According to accounts which must be substantially 
true, a kind of revolution has occurred in the Palace. The 
Sultan has detected a plot for placing his brother Resheed on the 
throne, of which his own brother-in-law, Mahmoud Damad, is the 
centre. He has accordingly imprisoned his brother, and exiled his 
brother-in-law to Tripoli, and by the last accounts was daily sending 
away Officers and Pashas implicated in the affair. He is said to 
be wild with terror, and all accounts point to great discontent 
among the soldiery, who are paid in paper-money, which will not 
buy them sufficient food. They are therefore open to offers from 
the leaders of the disaffected. The palace is now guarded like a 
fortress, but it is notable throughout the history of Turkey that 
no one plans an émeute directly against the Sultan, unless there is 
a fair prospect of success. Of course, negotiations in such a con- 
dition of affairs are tedious, and indeed hardly real. The most 
careful plans may be overthrown at any moment by a pair of 
| Scissors. 
| ‘The debate of Monday and Tuesday, on the method of paying the 
| expenses of the Afghan war, was comparatively a poor one. Many 
Members delivered speeches prepared for the previous debate, and 
many more seemed to think that the liability of India to pay de- 
| pended on the wisdom of the war. The speeches most to the 
| point against the Government proposal were those of Mr. Fawcett 

and Mr. Gladstone on Monday, and Dr. Playfair and Mr. Chil- 
‘ders on Tuesday. Mr. Fawcett argued that the war was Imperial, 

and should, therefore, be paid for out of Imperial revenues; that 
the increase of expenditure, already £1,500,000 a year, 15,000 
/men having been added to the Indian Army [a mistake, 
Mr. Faweett calculating as if Sepoys were paid and fed 
like British soldiers], would be £3,000,000 a year, and that 
it must be met by increasing a taxation already oppres- 
sive. Mr. Gladstone contended that the vote would destroy 
the control of Parliament over the war and its expenses, and 
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stained, in @ fine peroration, that those who made war should 
— =m, and that the natives of India had not madeit Dr. 
sr showed that the Indian surplus, £1,500,000, was pieuge a 
for preventive measures against famine, and that in taking it for 
war we were breaking faith with the people; and Mr. Childers 
ted and justified that charge, which, if the war is paid for 

out of the surplus—an impossibility, we should say—is undoubt- 
edly well-founded. All speakers denounced the way in which the 
Government were making themselves independent of Parliament, 
and this accusation was endorsed by that fine old Conservative, 
Mr. Newdegate, who cannot endure unfairness to anybody but 


Catholics. ae 

The speeches on the side of Government weic rather wearisome. 
Mr, Stanhope brought forward the strong argument that if 
England found the money, India would be actually paid for 
waging @ war undertaken on her own behalf, and declared that 
the famine-money had been provided; while Lord George Hawil- 
ton affirmed that the war was strictly Indian ; that England spent 
much more for India, in her resistance to Russia, than India did 
for the Empire ; and that if the English ‘Treasury paid for Indian 
wars, the restraining authority of the Viceroy over the many 
Generals who were burning for active service would be seriously 
diminished. These are all grave arguments, but the smaller men, 
like Mr. Smollett, seemed to think that to show that the 
Ameer was disagreeable was to show that India ought to pay 
for beating him into friendliness ; while Sir Stafford Northcote 
virtually threw over his allies, by alleging that the vote settled 
nothing, as the expenses would only be temporarily paid by 
India, and the ultimate distribution of the burden would be 
gettled hereafter. This statement probably influenced the result 
of the debate, for scores of Liberals stayed away, and in a House 
of only 360 Members, the Government triumphed by 235 to 125, 
agreater, but much less important, victory than they obtained 
in the debate on the policy of the war. The truth is that Parlia- 
ment, having affirmed the war to be just and to be a frontier war, 
the expense logically falls to India, the liability of England arising 
only from the falsity of those assumptions, 


In the French Senate, on this day week, M. Waddington gave a 
reply in relation to the policy of France at the Congress, and the 
results of the Congress, which was of some interest. He so far 
supported Lord Beaconsfield, that he declared his belief that all 
parties to the Treaty of Berlin intended to execute it, so far as 
their power went; but he admitted that in relation to the 
boundaries of East Roumelia, the definition of limits is ‘less 
advanced, and cannot be carried on at all points in the 
winter, but we hope it will be terminated next spring. Great 
difficulties still exist, resulting from the distress of the country, 
after the chronic antagonism of the Mussulmans and Christians ; 
but negotiations are being held on that point, and I hope that, 
thanks to the good-will of the Powers, they will be successful.” 
We hope nothing of the kind. Both in the interest of the new 
province, and in the interest of Europe, as opposed to Russia, we 
trust Lord Beaconsfield’s pet plan for rehabilitating Turkey will 
fail, and that the larger Bulgaria, with a future and independence 
of her own, will be created. M. Waddington declared that France 
had taken the initiative strongly on behalf of Greece, and still 
hoped to secure for her “the shores of Volo and Arta, half of 
Thessaly, and a portion of Thrace.” In the Congress of Berlin 
evidently France did England’s work, while England played the 
game of despotism. 


A grand Free-trade demonstration was held in Paris on Sunday, 
when exceedingly telling speeches were delivered by M. Frédéric 
Passy and M. Raoul Duval. ‘The former directed his speech to re- 
fute the assertion that what might be good for one nation in this 
matter was very bad for another. If that were to be applied to 
Free-trade, he said, it might as well be applied to chemistry. It 
was just as true that chemistry, though very good in England, was 
not applicable to France, as that Free-trade, though very good in 
England, was not applicable to France. M. Raoul Duval appealed 
to experience. In 1860 it was said that France would be ruined by 
the competition with England, but in fact, France had sent to 
England, as the result of the Commercial Treaty of that year, 
twice as much as England had sent to France. Supposing Eng- 
land were to close her markets against France, by way of reprisals 
for French Protection, the calamity to France would be frightful, 
—and M. Duval might have added, the calamity to England, too. 
The French intelligence on this subject is evidently on the in- 
crease, and in many respects, it is the natural result of prosperity. 
Prosperity opens the eyes very quickly to the sources of that 
prosperity, and to the best means of increasing it. 


y 
Pla 


On Tuesday, Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary, and Mr. 
Sclater-Booth, the head of the Local Government Board, gave 
answers in relation to the distress existing in the manufacturing 
districts, answers in some respects of a reassuring kind. Mr. Cross 
read telegrams he had received from the Chairman of the Board of 
Supervision, Edinburgh, and the Mayors of Liverpool and of Man- 
chester, stating that though they expected great distress, they did 
not expect distress of a kind to which voluntary agency and the 
ordinary methods of relief would not be equal,—but this reply 
did not include the iron districts, from which the Home Secre- 
tary had not had time to get detailed information. Mr. Sclater- 
Booth’s reply was more specific. He said that in the first week 
of December, in twenty of the largest Lancashire Unions, the 
increase of paupers was 15,482; in fifteen of the West-Riding 
Unions, 3,063 ; in the whole of Durham, 196; in seven Unions 
in Staffordshire, 1,141; in South Wales, 747 ; in the Metropolis, 
52. In 1862, the year of the cotton famine, on the contrary, there 
were in Manchester, at the end of November, 39,023 paupers, 
where there are now but 6,423. That is substantial evidence that 
we have no absolutely unique distress on us, as yet, but it is 
clearly no proof that we have a right to hope, as Lord Beacons- 
field told us on the first night of the Session, that the worst is 
over. No doubt, the worst is yet to come. 


Lord Penzance has acted wisely in declining to read the Lord 
Chief Justice’s irritating letter to him on the question at issue 
between the Court of Arches and the Court of Queen’s Bench ; 
but perhaps he would have done better if, in communicating this 
intention to the Lord Chief Justice, he could have persuaded 
himself to admit that in the judgment which provoked that letter, 
he did take more pains to run needles into the Lord Chief Justice 
than was either wise or courteous. ‘I cannot charge myself,” he 
says, ‘‘ with having given just cause for personal recriminations.” 
What may be the limits of a ‘just ” cause for recrimination is a 
matter for a somewhat delicate moral discrimination to deter- 
mine. But no doubt, whether he did give just cause or not, 
he gave quite enough grounds for reasonable men to expect that 
the Lord Chief Justice would be irritated, and would feel that he 
had been sneered at. Still, Lord Penzance has restrained himself 
better than the Lord Chief Justice, and has contrived, though the 
first offender, to remain in some sense master of the field. He 
measured his language, and his opportunities for attack. The 
Lord Chief Justice has failed to measure his, in the attempt to 
make reprisals. But the cooler temper, though it has great ad- 
vantages in life, is not always the more generous. 


We regret deeply to notice the death of Mr. Bayard Taylor, 
the American Minister at Berlin, who died suddenly, on Thurs- 
day, of dropsy. Mr. Taylor was originally, like his friend Horace 





Greeley, a compositor, and rose gradually on the Press till he 
became recognised as one of the best, perhaps the best, of descrip- 
tive special correspondents. His power of comprehending the 
circumstances around him was extraordinary, and many collec- 
tions of his letters to the Tribune are now accepted as valuable 
accounts of travel. The best, perhaps, are ‘‘The Byways of 
Europe” and “ Northern Travel,” but his account of India is also 
singularly accurate and fair. Two of his novels, “ Hannah 
Thurston ” and ‘*'The Story of Kennett,” deserve more attention 
than they received. The former contains an episode, the story told 
by the Quaker mother in the beginning of the second volume, which 
indicates that Mr. Taylor had a rare power of pathos; while the 
latter is the best description we know of New England life, and 
of an element in it, the influence of the Quakers, which is now 
passing away. Mr. Bayard Taylor had a comprehension of that 
sect, and a deep sympathy with its ways of thinking, unusual in 
literature, and very unusual among special correspondents. 


Mr. H. Stacey Marks, an artist long known for his great humour, 
the fidelity and vividness of his figure-painting, and the quaint- 
ness of his subjects, has been at length elected a Royal 
Academician. Mr. Marks is still comparatively young, but he 
has long had so great a repute a3 an artist, that the Royal Acade- 
micians would have only shown their own discernment by elect- 
ing him earlier. Perhaps he is less known as a landscape-painter 
than he deserves, for he has painted comparatively few landscapes, 
and those, we believe, chiefly in water-colours. But few artists who 
have devoted themselves to the human figure, and treated it with 
so much power, have shown so deep a feeling for the poetical 
element in landscape as Mr. Marks. He will add greatly to the 
intellectual strength of the Royal Academy. 








Consols were on Friday 94} to 94}, ex div. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


- > 
WHO IS LIABLE FOR THE BILL? 


E cannot, as yet, vote with the Liberal party about the 
expenses of this Afghan war. The Government, un- 
doubtedly, speaks with two mouths, Lord Beaconsfield talking 
grandiose Imperialism, while Sir Stafford Northcote speaks only 
of measures taken in self-defence ; and it is unhappily only too 
probable that the Ministerial argument in the Commons may 
prove hereafter to have been one of those “ diplomatic state- 
ments” which have replaced the frank information that British 
statesmen were accustomed either to give or to refuse. We do 
not like the assumption so calmly made by correspondents with 
General Stewart’s column that it is going on to Herat, or the 
suspicious and, to us, unintelligible smallness of the war esti- 
mates forwarded from India. Sir R. Temple, the Governor of 
Bombay, is one of the most far-sighted men in India, and his 
order abruptly stopping expenses for public works throughout 
his Presidency shows that he does not believe the war will 
involve only an insignificant outlay. But if government is to 
go on at all, we must either turn out the Ministry, or assume 
that it reveals its present wants and purposes to the House of 
Commons, and on that hypothesis the financial policy proposed 
by the Cabinet on Monday is, to the best of our judgment, 
wiser than the alternative one suggested by its opponents. 
It is absolutely essential to the welfare of India that she 
ehould be self-supporting, for from the day that she imposes a 
burden on the English people, their willingness to retain so 
costly a dependency will begin to decrease. They are fretting 
even now, though Lord Beaconsfield does not see it, at the 
subordinate relation which the United Kingdom is assuming 
towards India; and if they have to pay heavily for the privi- 
lege of being towed in a direction they dislike, they will very 
speedily be disposed to cast off the tug. India must pay for 
herself, her own defence, and her own frontier arrangements, 
if India is to be safe and cool under the British shadow; and 
the only question is whether this Afghan war is, or is not, her 
exclusive concern. The representatives of the Government in 
the Commons say it is. They aflirm, in every variety of 
phrase, that they are seeking a more secure frontier for India, 
and they declare that the frontier being secured, their object 
will be achieved ; and if they are sincere, they are right in 
asking India to pay the bill. To do otherwise would be to 
proclaim that henceforward the British Treasury would bear the 
expense of Indian wars, and so release the most aggressive and 
martial community in the world from its only effective 
restraint. We detest the war in Afghanistan, as unnecessary, 
inexpedient, and oppressive, and strongly suspect the Ministry of 
waging it not for Indian ends, but to prop up their own declining 
reputation with the fire-eating section of their party. But all 
that is reason for turning out the Ministry, not for relieving 
India from her liabilities. The British Government, subject 
to the control of Parliament, must, so long as it holds India, 
decide what is wise for India, and in deciding must be taken 
to represent the Indian population. Short of conceding a 
Parliament to India, there is no other way of governing the 
country, and nine-tenths of all the arguments used in Monday’s 
and Tuesday’s debate are not arguments for sparing India and 
taxing England, but for turning out a Government which is 
devoting the resources of India to an unwise end. If we ought 
to conquer the Suleiman at all—which we deny—we ought to 
do it for India and at the expense of India, and that is what 
the Ministry say they are doing. We do not half believe 
them, or believe them at all ; but Parliament does, as it proved 
by its vote on Friday week,—and so long as it does, it is only 
consistent in granting Indian money to carry out a policy 
which, for the sake of India, it has approved. The thing to 
be fought was the policy, not the mode of paying for it. 

But the frontier war may expand into a grand struggle, a 
struggle with Russia, instead of Afghanistan? Very true and 
very probable, but then the Ministry meet that suggestion 
with a reply which, if we could only believe them as we used 
to believe British Governments, would be completely satisfac- 
tory. If the war does so expand, they say they will propose 
to the country to meet the expenditure for a policy which will 
then be Imperial, and only in part specially local to India. 
Sir Stafford Northcote gave that pledge formally and dis- 
tinctly, and there is no answer to that, except that the Ministry 
is reckless, and not entitled to be trusted even when making 
pledges ; and that is just the answer which Parliament refuses, 
as yet, to give, The answer, good-faith being granted, is a 
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perfectly reasonable one,—much more reasonable even than 


the Ministry altogether see. The whole of this dispute with 
Russia is an Indian one. But for Indi hould 

d ; ¢ ia, we should have no. 
more quarrel with Russia than with Scandinavia or the planet 
Mars, and should care no more about the Eastern Question than 
we care about the Italian question, or the question of Austrian 
extension, or any other question which affects us only 
in common with the remainder of the world. i 
logician might fairly argue that India ought to bear half 
at least of all the expense of sending a Fleet to the Sea of 
Marmora, and the only answer to him would be, that India not 
being consulted on the terms of her union with England, it js 
right, as well as expedient, to be generous to those whom we, for 
our interests as well as their own, deprive of their right of veto, 
The British Government, in promising to meet every expenditure 
not rigidly local, or declared by the precedents of former wars to 
be local, acts with sufficient generosity ; or at all events, with 
the degree of generosity which experience has sanctioned, and 
Parliament by the votes of a century past has consistently ap- 
proved. We may distrust alike its motives and its promises 
but that is no reason for rejecting a policy which, if an 
honester Government were in power, ought still to be pursued, 
If the Government breaks its promise, and instead of repairing 
its frontier wall enters into a struggle with Russia for 
dominion over the Steppe or prestige in Central Asia, the 
hour for resisting drafts on the Indian Treasury as thefts wil] 
have arrived, but the hour is not now. At present, the 
British Government is using Indian taxes, by its own account, 
believed by Parliament, in order to make India safer, a perfectly 
legitimate and reasonable object of expense. There is plenty 
of reason for turning out the Government, none for resisting 
this bit of its policy. 

But Mr. O. Morgan will tell us India cannot pay, and Mr. 
Fawcett will argue that though she can pay, she cannot pay 
without grinding oppression on the poor. We wish it were 
true, for then we could heartily vote for a decision which 
would bring home Lord Beaconsfield’s policy to the British 
taxpayer, but we cannot honestly and thoroughly assent to 
either statement. That India hereafter may be unable to 
meet the cost of necessary wars is possible or probable, for 
her taxable wealth does not increase as rapidly as her costly 
Departments ; and when that time arrives, either her adminis- 
tration or her taxation must be radically reorganised,—but that 
time is not yet. We will not insult our readers with Lord 
Cranbrook’s sanguine statements about his surplus, already 
contradicted by telegraph, or profess a confidence we do not 
feel in Lord Lytton’s estimates of the expense of a war which 
has only just begun, but will put the facts in a broad and un- 
deniable way. Suppose the war, as a war for frontier, costs 
ten millions. That is an addition of £450,000 a year to the 
charge for Indian Debt. That is less than the natural incre- 
ment of the revenue, less than the saving caused since 
1870 by the growth of Indian Railway traffic, less than 
the saving that could be effected at a stroke in the Public 
Works Department, less than would be saved by fusing the 
two Southern Armies, less than in all human probability will 
be obtained by the annexation of the two largest railways. 
It may be utter waste, we believe it to be wicked waste, but to 
say that it is a sum which India cannot pay, or a sum beyond 
the value to India of an impregnable Northern frontier, is to 
misrepresent the facts. Empires with fifty millions of revenue, 
and governed by men with financial instincts, are not ruined 
by expenditures of that kind, though they may be ruined by 
the spirit which such expenditures show to be prevailing at 
head-quarters, Nor, though we respect it infinitely more, 
can we accept Mr. Faweett’s argument about the poverty of 
the people making a demand on India inopportune. If the 
money to be saved by England accepting the cost of the war 
were to go back to the Indian taxpayers, his argument would 
be sound, though even then a return of twopence a year per 
household would not greatly alleviate distress ; but as a matter 
of fact, nothing would go back. Certain public works 
would go on a little more rapidly, or in a manner a 
little more perfect, and that would be all. It is the 
curse and the blessing of Indian finance that demands on the 
revenue are felt much more by the Treasury than the people, 
that unexpected outlays worry the rulers, who want the money 
for other purposes, much more than they worry the people, who 
pay on from generation to generation hardly cognisant of any 
alteration in the demands on them, except through the land- 
tax, which is neither increased nor lessened for any rash enter- 
prise or any wise improvement. If England paid for the war, 
the only result would be that the tax on piece-goods would be 
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iin off; and that reduction would benefit Lancashire much 

ore than India, where indeed it would be denounced as an 
attack on native manufacturers, ordered in order to conciliate 
English votes. The poverty of the people of India is a good 
reason for not increasing taxation, but it is not a reason for 
not diverting the produce of the taxes from purposes of 
improvement to purposes of necessary defence. Of course Mr. 
Fawcett holds, as we do, that the frontier war is needless, but 
the Government which affirms its necessity is justified in 


making India defray the cost. 





THE MUDDLING IN THE COMMONS. 


HE curious little escapade of the Government in relation to 
the vote for the Rhodope sufferers, has betrayed in a 

yery striking manner the extreme weakness of the Treasury 
Bench in the House of Commons, Indeed, nothing like that 
weakness has been seen in our generation on either side of the 
House of Commons. Neither the Treasury Bench nor the Front 
Bench of Opposition has much debating power to boast of, 
though there is at least five times the power of weighty and 
effective speech on the latter that there is on the former. Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Lord George Hamilton are, indeed, the 
only really respectable debaters on the Treasury Bench, and 
of these Sir Stafford Northcote grows less and less 
effective, as it becomes evident how very little of sub- 
stance and firmness there is in the political character ex- 
pressed in his speeches. His debating power is just of the 
kind which, if there were resolution and sagacity behind it, 
would pass muster very well, but which, when it appears as 
the cover for indecision, vacillation, and fluidity of character, 
loses the moderate esteem it might otherwise command. When 
a leader of the House has so often to excuse turning his back 
upon himself as Sir Stafford Northcote has had to do of late, 
—when he is notoriously carrying out in relation to Afghani- 
stan the very opposite policy to that which he approved when 
in the India Office,—when he gently disparages an official 
document one day, proposes to act upon it almost the day 
after, and suddenly withdraws that proposal on the next Par- 
liamentary day after that,—it really becomes impossible to 
regard his debating speeches as anything more thaw the tem- 
porary verbal shifts of a ready, but not at all weighty apologist. 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s relation to the present Government,— 
though he fs Chancellor of the Exchequer, and leader of the 
House of Commons,—is becoming more and more that of a 
mere Law Officer of the Crown,—the duty of the Law Officers 
being to defend what they have no part in bringing to pass, and 
can have no part in changing,—in place of that of the most 
important of the Ministers, excepting the Prime Minister, 
and not unfrequently even more important than that 
of the Prime Minister himself, when the latter sits 
in the House of Lords, and is compelled to leave the 
leadership of the Commons to another. Now it is impossi- 
ble for a Chancellor of the Exchequer to take such a place as 
this, and not lose credit for even such debating power as 
he might otherwise fairly claim. The effect of a leader's 
words is—usually—not in the mere words, but in the resolves 
or acts they appear to embody. And when his words begin 
to be reckoned as mere words,—the fence which any efli- 
cient adherent of the Government could produce with equal 
effect,—they lose almost all their rhetorical weight, as well as 
their moral weight, in Parliamentary conflict. The Rhodope 
incident, then, has necessarily tended to reduce the weight of 
what Sir Stafford Northcote says to the intrinsic meaning of 
the words his speeches contain. On Monday week, in reply to 

















they were considering proposals for the relief of the sufferers. 
If they made these proposals to Parliament, they would, of 
course, state the grounds on which they were made. Ile was 
very sorry that an answer which he made to a question put to 
him yesterday, gave the impression that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not place reliance on the reports they received from 
their own Consul.” Well, that was donning the white sheet 
in a very public manner indeed, and it was obvious to all 
the world that Sir Stafford Northcote had been over- 
borne by his colleagues, and was being carried away 
into a course which he would never have advised. Well, 
after that it was hardly a surprise,—or at least was only a sur- 
prise because the proposal was so intrinsically unprecedented, 
as well as foolish,—to hear from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, yesterday week, the formal notice that “on the 
earliest possible day, he would make a motion for a grant in 
aid to the sufferers in the Rhodope District ;” in fact, he went 
on to say that he would on Monday move, “that on the 
following day, the House should resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider the resolution which I will place on the 
paper, if possible, to-night, or if not, on Monday.” After 
such a notice on Friday, to find the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer rising on Monday to say that as there was likely 
to be no unanimity on the subject,—which, of course, he 
must-have well known before, from the sort of questioning 
to which he bad been subjected,—and as a grant in aid of a 
foreign country should not be pressed without unanimity,— 
the Government had suspended their communications with 
foreign countries, and that “it was not his intention to pro- 
ceed with the motion,” was certainly startling in no small 
degree. Here you had a leader of the House of Commons 
completely boxing the compass within a week,—throwing 
cold water on a proposal on Monday, on the Tuesday ex- 
pressing regret for what he had said, and saying what was 
almost the reverse, on the Friday giving notice of a motion in 
keeping with his penitent mood, and on the Monday again 
cancelling that promise, and giving instead an assur- 
ance that the whole matter was over, and that nothing 
was to be done. Now it is pretty clear that either the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer knew what he was about at first in 
throwing cold water on the Rhodope Report, or he did not. 
If he did, he has been “ unstable as water” on the very subject 
on which his veto should be a final veto,—the subject of 
finance,—and not only unstable as water himself, but thus un- 
stable on a subject on which his own followers had a very strony 
and stable opinion of their own. If he did not know what he 
was about in discouraging all action on the Rhodope Report, 
the case is still worse. On that hypothesis, he bungled from 
beginning to end, first offending the few fanatics, like Lord 
Elcho, without intelligible excuse ; then offending the many sober 
persons who thought his wet blanket to Lord Elcho judicious ; 
then involving the whole Government in the ground of offence he 
had given to the many ; and then finally going back humbly to 
the position from which he had set out, and for taking up which 
he had humbly apologised,—only having contrived in the mean- 
time to make it certain to all men that he had no firm judgment 
in the matter, and had gone hither and thither, like a shuttle- 
cock between opposite battledores. A leader who is so unable 
to lead cannot expect speeches of not more than ordinary skill 
to carry even half the weight which, with clear purpose and 
common tenacity behind them, they would carry. Many a 
leader not at all more able,—perhaps even less able,—as 
regards mere speech, than Sir Stafford Northcote, has moved 
the House of Commons as the helm moves the biggest of the 
ironclads,—that is, through the effect which he has managed to 


Lord Elcho, he first corrected Lord Elcho, for questioning him | give to the pressure of popular opinion behind his own and his 


as to “the Rhodope Report,” remarking that, strictly speaking, 
nosuch document existed, and “ that in these circumstances, it 
would not be possible to take any political action upon it 
without serious consideration,” and next, when further ques- 


’ a 
| colleagues’ purposes. 





But Sir Stafford Northcote seems to be 
destitute of any such power. When he apologises for the 
Government, he always seems to make the least of what has 
been done, and to reduce its significance to a vanishing-point ; 


tioned’as to the trustworthiness of the Report, replied, “ My | and when, after veering round in all directions, he finally says, 


7 


noble friend will see that is a question very difficult to answer.’ 


‘let it be as though nothing had been said at all,’ people will 


And though Sir Stafford did add, in the course of the | naturally take him at his word, and apply the same principle 


same replies, that the Government were considering “ whether | to his future utterances. 


They will think it likely that what 


they could make any proposal” tending to diminish the suf- | he says to-morrow, he will unsay the day after; that the day 


ferings in the Rhodope Districts, and that it was “ really 
desirable ” that some remedy should be found, the whole tenor 


‘after that he will even be ready to commit the country to 
| unsaying it, by some conspicuous action; but that if we 


of his answer was universally interpreted to mean that he | only wait long enough, a later day will still come when 


personally was quite indisposed to promote any step so im- 
portant as a vote of money, on such data. On the Tuesday 


the unsaying will be unsaid, and everything will remain much 
as it was before the oscillation began. That is just the way 


Sir Stafford harked back. He declared, in answer to Serjeant | to teach men to make light of your words, and hardly to 
Simon, that “ her Majesty’s Government did place reliance on | regard them as living influences at all. 


the report of Mr. Consul-General Fawcett, and in consequence | 


And if Sir Stafford Northcote is weak, not so mueh 
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from want of debating power, as from the want of 
character which gives weight and meaning to debating 
power,—which of the Ministers in the House of Commons 
supplies his deficiency? None of them, except Lord 
George Hamilton, who is a subordinate, speak with any real 
authority,—unless it be Mr. Cross, on a matter of home 
administration,—and the whole centre of the Government 
is outside the House of Commons,—somewhere between the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The 
Secretary at War, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
the Colonial Secretary, the President of the Board 
of Trade, the Postmaster-General,—all sit in the House 
of Commons, but all somehow seem to bear to the 
real Ministers the same relation which a halfpenny stamp 
bears to a penny stamp,—both bearing the Queen’s head, but 
the former carrying only public messages,—printed matter or 
the public communications of the post-card,—the latter 
alone passing the real purposes of the Government. Ciphers 
are set to deal with ciphers,—people who have little 
mind of their own to manage a party with no mind 
of its own; while the real Government sits sedately in 
the Lords, and does all in its power to wield with a new 
significance the prerogatives of the Throne. A more curious 
ostentation of insignificance dealing with insignificance, than 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s manipulation of the House of Com- 
mons has not been exhibited before in this country, unless by 
chance it might have been so during the ministry of Mr. 
Addington, or the ministry of Mr. Perceval. 





THE PREMIER AND THE GOLD-DIGGERS. 


HE Prime Minister’s interview with the loyal Gold-diggers 

of California on Thursday was one of the most appropriate 

and picturesque incidents of his singular career. And he him- 
self evidently felt it so. The speeches of the speakers, the 
address, composed by a Californian lady and inscribed on 
illuminated vellum, and the answer of the Prime Minister, all 
glittered with golden dreams and golden costs, and that 
sense of adventure to which gold incites, and the charm of which 
it so much enhances. The Californian gentlemen were grateful 
to Lord Beaconsfield for proving to the world that England 
was not in the position of a used-up “ claim,” that this country 
is not yet “ played out.” The casket itself had a miniature view 
of Larnaca, the capital of Cyprus, on it,—though, according to 
Lord Beaconsfield’s reply, it should have been Famagosta, 
—and the illuminated address referred to Cyprus as 
another gem which ‘sparkles in the diadem of our 
Empress-Queen.” Lord Beaconsfield, in return, dwelt with 
something like enthusiasm on the characteristic enterprise 
of the Californians, ‘ They had found time,” he said, * to 
stop short in their extraordinary labours, amid their golden rivers 
and their crags glistening with treasure,” to bestow a thought 
on him, No doubt they had, and it would have been almost 
unnatural if they had not done so. Has not Lord Beaconsfield 
always shown the keenest sympathy with all risky pursuits 
of glittering ends? Has not his public life, from the publica- 
tion of “ Vivian Grey ” to the elevation of our English monarch 
into an “ Empress-Queen,” and the “acquisition of Cyprus,” 
been one long story of political gold-digging,—its dangers, its 
surprises, its disappointments, and its “ finds?” Has he not 
himself continually had a desperate fight for a political 
“claim ” with political rivals? Has he not frequently 
brooded mournfully over his “ rocker,” without finding 
a grain of gold-dust in the vessel? Has he not 
found his nuggets, and lost his nuggets, and recovered his 
lost nuggets by his political enterprise and pluck? Who 
should sympathise with the adventurers of Eldorado, if not 
Lord Beaconsfield? And how frankly and heartily he does 
sympathise with them! “Gentlemen,” he says, “the his- 


minds were already fired re 
that point again mf : , ee gold. He recurs to 
hat p ga again, as the characteristic honour of this 
singular presentation. But even in Eldorado you must 

thise with those who pursue kindred ends in the ome aie 
And Mr. Disraeli, though he chose ambition rather dense 
desire of wealth for the guiding principle of his career has 
run what he himself calls “the fiery course of the creati 
passions,” in very much the same spirit as a bold adventurer 
among the gold-streaked mountains. It is very natural and 
right that the Anglo-Californian youth should admire and 
emulate the showy pluck, the buoyant invincibility, the specu- 
lative audacity, the sanguine temper, in which he has pursued 
and won a prize, even more brilliant than that which the same 
qualities devoted to the search for gold generally suffice to 
secure. 

In reply to the English Californians, Lord Beaconsfield said 
that his merit,—‘ perhaps his only merit,”—as a statesman had 
been, that he had always wished to maintain the greatness 
of his and their common country.” Well, there are different 
ways of maintaining greatness,—and no doubt, in some sense 
this has been Lord Beaconsfield’s aim. There is Vivian Grey’s 
idea of greatness, and Edmund Burke’s idea of greatness. Lord 
Beaconsfield, doubtless, has always endeavoured to maintain the 
greatness of his country, but rather in the former sense than in 
the latter. He has endeavoured to make it ostentatiously powerful, 
when it was sacrificing true power in order to make the show 
of power, just as he has raised the grand historic Queen of 
England into a Brummagem “ Empress-Queen,” and enlarged 
the prerogative of the Throne at the expense of the Constitu- 
tion. He has paraded our fleet and summoned our mercen- 
aries from India, that he might earn the hatred of the rising 
nations of the East of Europe, while winning the dubious 
gratitude of a ruined despot, who has had to pay us in 
territory as well as in words. He has alienated Greece and 
alarmed France and Italy, while he has petted Austria, He 
has shaken confidence in our good-faith in India, in order 
to filch a frontier from Afghanistan. Worst of all, he 
profoundly irritated Russia by the very policy by which he 
increased Russian influence in the Balkans, and diminished 
the prospect of fostering an independent Bulgarian patriotism, 
which would have been the best barrier against Russia. Like 
most dealers in display, he has his reward. London ladies and 
London “roughs” applaud him, and Californian speculators 
adore him. But the time is not far off when the bright 
bubble will burst, and we shall see how much less 
strong England is,—in the strength of durable international 
sympathies and of national self-restraint. The Gaudy Adminis- 
tration will disappear, and leave little behind it but national 
impoverishment here, and the serious estrangement of all our 
natural allies, not only in Europe, but in Asia. 





THE PRESENT DISTRESS. 


HERE is no great fault to be found with Mr. Cross’s answer 

to Mr. Hubbard’s question last Tuesday. It is not the 
business of Ministers to be alarmists, least of all in matters 
which they can so little mend or control, as distress and de- 
stitution. And undoubtedly the particular statement to which 
Mr. Hubbard’s question related was of that rhetorical type in 
which it is always possible to find some ground for contradic- 
tion. That we are almost face to face with a crisis of 
distress such as this generation has never known, cannot pos- 
sibly be said with any certainty. The statistics of former 
periods of extraordinary poverty were probably less perfect 
than those which are now accessible, and the form in which 
these statistics are presented to the reader is far better 
calculated to take hold of his imagination, If the 
winter which has just begun so sharply really witnesses 
anything like the amount of suffering which is foreboded, the 





tory of Cyprus is a romantic history; but in all its records 


there is no incident so romantic as that of a body of English- 


men working in the real Eldorado which they had discovered, } parallel. 
—pursuing labours of so fascinating and absorbing a char- | 


acter as those which are pursued by my fellow-countrymen in | 
California, and who yet, amid all the excitement of their un- | 
paralleled life, can still stop and reflect on the fortunes of | 
the much loved land which they have quitted, and who, in | 
an address contained in a golden casket, offered to me by the | 
youth of California, have shown how deeply they feel for | 
those who are trying to uphold the country to which they! 
are so much attached.” Lord Beaconsfield has seldom, ; 
we take it, been more really gratified than by this sign | 
that he has touched the imagination of men whose | 
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details of that suffering will be supplied, every morning, with 
a picturesque minuteness to which there has never been a 
Formerly each district and each parish knew some- 
thing of the destitution existing within its own boundaries, but 
it knew little, except by vague rumour, of that which existed 
beyond those boundaries. It is not so now. Deaths from 
starvation are carefully noted, cases of destitution are diligently 
hunted out, and behind the workers stands the special corre- 
spondent, to give the journal he represents the earliest 
news and the most comprehensive review of all that is going 
on. Mr. Cross was pretty safe, therefore, in saying that the 
statement as to the superior intensity of the approaching 
crisis was probably exaggerated. No matter how great the 
destitution proves, it will be difficult to demonstrate 
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et 
that it exceeds anything that has been known in the present 

neration. At the same time, the quotations he gave from 
letters did not really touch the issue raised by Mr. Hubbard’s 
nestion. The Chairman of the Board of Supervision at 
Edinburgh is ‘not apprehensive that the distress will be 
peyond the ordinary means of relief.” The Mayor of Liver- 

] says that the distress he anticipates is not greater than 
has been experienced in Liverpool before. The Mayor of 
Manchester says that there is no need for Government aid, as 


Manchester is quite able to bear the strain. There is not one | 


of these assurances which might not be given with perfect 
trath, in the same breath as the statement that we are almost 
face to face with the worst crisis this generation has known. 
The Poor-law has never yet broken down, and until it 
does, the distress, however unprecedented it may be, will 
not be beyond the ordinary means of relief. Liverpool, it 
appears, is not worse off now than it has been before,—in the 
cotton famine, for example. But if Liverpool is as badly off 
as in the worst time she has previously known, there is reason 
to fear that her distress will be far less exceptional now than 
it was then. The dark spots will be less dark by comparison, 
because the surrounding districts will be so much darker. If 
Manchester were unable to bear any strain that the existence 
of distress could put upon her, it would be time to inquire 
whether any capacity of bearing strains was really left in us. 
The one important piece of evidence which has lately been 
sontributed to the controversy is Mr. Sclater-Booth’s statement 
that at the end of November, 1862, there were 39,023 
paupers in Manchester, whereas now there are ouly 6,243. If 
this is a fair sample of the statistics of poor-relief throughout 
the country, they certainly show that we are not yet abso- 
lutely face to face with a period of unparalleled distress, even 
though, to a prophetic glance, we may seem to be “almost ” 
face to face with it. 

The Standard, in which the challenged statement appeared, 
did not choose to abandon the field at the first summons, On 
Wednesday it gave its readers the evidence supplied by its 
various correspondents, on which it had based the impeached 
statement. At Sheffield the distress is said to be without a 
parallel in the previous history of the town. Everything in 
the houses has gone to buy food. Rents have been lowered a 
third, but even at that reduction cannot be collected. The 
“Mayor's Fund” is now giving relief to 12,000 people, and 
thousands more as yet prefer starvation to the publica- 
tion of their condition involved in applications for help. 
The comparative respectability of many of the sufferers 
seems to be a characteristic feature of the present 
distress. When we read that many men who four years ago 
were earning from £2 to £4, and even £6, a week, have this 
year been out of employment for months together, this fact is 
at once explained. In Glasgow, on November 30th, 3,091 
persons were returned as unemployed, and in a fortnight from 
that date the number had risen to 4,368. Many of these are 
heads of families, so that the real destitution is much more 
extensive than the nominal. In Manchester, the distress is 
described as “ falling largely upon those who by no amount of 
privation can be induced to appeal to the Guardians for re- 
lief.” The sufferers are not only men who have been 
accustomed to live from hand to mouth, but warehousemen, 
clerks, and small shopkeepers. In Liverpool the almost idle quays 


' 


| limitation. The times are undoubtedly very bad, and it is 
early in the winter for them to have become so bad. In other 
| unprosperous years, there have been one or two prominent 
| causes at work which accounted for the distress prevailing. 
_ Now, all the causes that have produced distress in times 
| past—with the one important exception of high prices 
—seem to be operating at once. There is political un- 
certainty of the most pronounced kind. There is an 
almost universal absence of demand for goods, while 
the process of manufacturing for stock has been carried 
to a point beyond which only a minority of employers will or 
ean go. Wages have for a long time been low, and in many 
cases trade disputes have prevented even these low wages from 
being earned. Losses of various kinds have led whole classes 
of the community to curtail their expenditure at all points, so 
that the industries which supply the daily wants or fancies of 
the well-to-do are as much at a stand-still as the greater in- 
dustries which ordinarily feed their millions. These things, 
taken together, make up a very serious prospect for the present 
winter. Whatever organising power this country possesses, 
whether in the way of legal or voluntary relief, will be called 
out to its full extent. There will be objects to which every 
one may contribute of their substance, and to. which those who 


| have either gifts or opportunity will do well to contribute of 


time and thought, as well as substance. It is too early as yet to 
say what shapes the undertakings called forth by this necessity 
will assume. It is enough for the moment, if all whom the 
distress concerns—and whom does it not concern ?—will await 
the duties it imposes in a temper which shall insure their 
prompt and generous recognition. 


THE UNLIMITED LIABILITY OF BANK SHARE- 
HOLDERS. 


HERE must be a Banking discussion next Session, and it 
will, we believe, revolve round a proposal to compel all 
Banks, after twelve months’ notice to depositors, to limit their 
shareholders’ liability. The limit need not, of course, be the 
paid-up capital, but it probably will not exceed twice that 
amount. The utter ruin in which the system of unlimited 
liability often involves investors, who are as ignorant as any 
members of Friendly Societies, or others whom the law pro- 
tects, has struck the humane; while Economists have begun 
to doubt whether the absence of limit exercises any good effect 
upon commercial finance. The effort to change the law will, 
therefore, be a strong one, and we confess we hope, as at pre- 
sent advised, that it will be successful. The unlimited liability 
of Joint-Stock Banks seems to us at present nothing better 
than a commercial delusion. It does not produce the one 
good result it is intended to produce, and it does produce two 
other results which are undeniably bad. The object of un- 
limited liability is of course to produce security. It is held, 
and we believe justly beld, that a secure place for the deposit 
of savings ig essential to the growth of thrift ; which, again, is 
the very foundation, if not of national well-being, at least of 
national wealth. That is the argument for Post-Office Savings- 
Banks, in which deposits are guaranteed by the State, and it 
is just as applicable to the savings of the well-to-do. In the 
absence of a State guarantee, it is imagined that security may 
be obtained by making all shareholders liable to their last 





are thronged at all hours with dock-labourers, vainly hoping 
to find a chance job. The number of cases relieved by the | 
Central Relief Society is more than double what it was last 
year, though that, too, was a year of very great distress. Indeed, | 
it is this fact of coming at the tail of a long period of de- | 
pression that gives such peculiar intensity to the distress of | 
1878-9. What is true of many of the trading class is true 
also of the working class. They have been holding on for a 
year or two, in hope of better times, and now that the better 
times have not come, they can hold on no longer. At Bristol 
there is the same return of factories closed, and work- | 
men and clerks out of work. At Wigan the bad time 
18 only beginning. There is an increase of nearly twenty | 
per cent. in the sum paid for out-door relief during 
the half-year ending last October over the corresponding 
half-year in 1877, but at present there seems to be more 
distress arising out of short time and reduced wages, than 
positive destitution arising out of positive cessation of work. 
At Birmingham the distress is “ exceptionally severe, and 
widely spread.” 

These statements show, we think, that if the original position 
taken up by the Standard must be recetved with some quali- 
fication, Mr, Cross’s correction of it must be taken with equal | 


\ 


penny ; and no doubt, in the infancy of Joint-Stock Banking, 
while wealthy men saw in such institutions a chance of enor- 
mous interest, this security was obtained. As the system grew 
old, however, this security decreased, and is now, in part at all 
events, illusory. The Joint-Stock Banks, at the prices current 
before this last panic, do not yield dividends on their shares in 
any way proportioned to the risk that holding them involves. 
The tendency, therefore, of the rich is to sell out, while their 


' places are filled either by the ignorant, who look on “ Bank 


Shares” as excellent investments, or by persons who, having 
little to lose, are not deterred by any risk from unlimited 
liability. It is stated that in the West of England Bank, just 
deceased, even agricultural labourers held shares ; and a list of 


‘shareholders even in greater concerns would, we believe, just 


now astonish the world. Even yet, probably, any probable loss 
to depositors in any Bank could be made up, but it would be 
made up after repeated “calls” and lengthy litigation, which 
would involve nearly as much injury to depositors as the loss 
of their money. We believe some accounts in a Scotch Bank 
which failed, though the Bank paid every penny, were not 
settled in twenty years. It would be almost as comfortable for 
a depositor to be ruined at once. It is obvious, too, that as 
Banks gradually fail—and all institutions of the kind have in 
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them a sort of vitality which exhausts itselfi—the reluctance ! a source of the greatest danger to the institution. ‘This isso oa 
of the rich to enter them will increase, and the security sup- | understood, that financiers say a Bank is often safer - re 
posed to arise from unlimited liability will become more and | low price of its shares, which makes moderate dividend fe 
more an illusion. There is no security in a legal right to claim | large, and relaxes pressure upon the Directors. That . es 
the last shilling from a thousand persons who possess nothing. | directly traceable to unlimited liability. a 
The illusion, if it be one, has, however, two dangerous| But, says the Times, why should Parliament interfers? 

results. The belief in the perfect security of an unlimited | Shareholders can register their Banks, if they like; and ar 
Joint-Stock Bank tends to attract to it masses of capital so great, | should they be compelled to do it? Just for the same i“ 
that there comes a failure in the quantity of brain requisite | that they are compelled to abstain from issuing notes ral 
for its safe management. There is an impression abroad | to bearer, because the majority of men and women fay e 
that it is as easy to invest twenty millions profitably as three ignorant, very credulous, and very careless, and cannot ys 
millions, but it is an utter delusion. No single man, or com- | trusted to know a good note from a bad one, while their n ; 
mittee of men, possesses more than a certain range of know- | knowing makes free banking a source of endless perturbation 
ledge, or can tell quickly whether more than a certain number | There is absolutely no argument against free banking which 
of bills, or securities, or transactions are safe bases for an advance, | will hold water for one moment, except the ignorance of the 
and beyond their accustomed range bankers get as bewildered as | majority ; but then that argument is final. The perturbations 
ordinary people. They know that “ Brown upon Smith” is good, | consequent upon that particular form of human ignorance viz, 
but if a thousand Browns upon a thousand Smiths are offered, | the readiness to accept rubbishy notes, would ruin any ox 
they have to proceed on information very little better than a merce, and so their issue is prohibited. Nobody is pleading 
guess. At the same time, they are, it must be remembered, for the abolition of unlimited liability, because it may oi 
under almost irresistible pressure to lend. The public, | Mr. Smith and Mrs. Brown. Let them be ruined, as if the 
acting under its impression of the security derived from | had opened shops and failed. The plea is, that their ruin seme 
anlimited liability, loads a Bank with money, and as that | at recurrent periods such perturbation in commerce and finance 
money receives interest it must be employed, or there will | that the whole community suffers, and not they alone, and that 
be a deficit instead of a dividend. The temptation, therefore, | plea seems to us unanswerable. The fall of a Bank like the 
to great transactions, transactions “over the heads” of all | City of Glasgow Bank shakes the prosperity of a kingdom, and 
concerned, transactions which from the mere bigness of them | ought, if possible, to be prevented. The most certain pre. 
involve risk, is excessive, and is yielded to every day by perfectly | ventive is to abolish the unlimited liability, without which 
honest men, They see a great opening for employing burden- | that Bank would never have had those millions to squander 
some money, and they follow it. A Scotch Bank this week away. The depositors, without that “ security ”—which, if we 
made the odd announcement that it had only one transaction or | can read figures, will not be a perfect one—would have insisted 
serics of transactions with a single house involving £100,000; on weekly accounts, or perhaps have divided their deposits 
and though the unthinking laughed, Bankers understood well ; between the Glasgow concern and a more honest Bank. 
the value of the announcement. The masses of money drawn 
to Joint-Stock Banks by the absence of limit to the share- 
holders are, in fact, unmanageable, and booemne at certain | THE BISHOPS AND THE WAR. 
times a distinct danger to the Banks’ prosperity. So strongly , ine . 
is this felt, that proposals have been made to tax deposits— | \ LETTER from the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
there are Members of Parliament who have a sort of craze in | £ published in the Echo of Tuesday last, vindicates his 
fayour of that proposal—and that combinations for refusing | course in voting for the Government in relation to the Afghan 
interest have been seriously suggested, but it would be better | War. The Bishop of Manchester, on the other hand, in our own 
to attack the evil at its root. If the abolition of unlimited | columns of to-day, explains why, but for illness, he should cer. 
liability resulted in the diversion of deposits from few Banks , tainly have joined the Bishop of Oxford in voting against the war. 
Four Banks with five | Even so, the authority of the Bishops would have been favourable 


to many Banks, so much the better. 
millions would be more useful to the public than one Bank to the war in the proportion of four to one, eight having voted 
or paired in favour of the war; while, but for Dr. Fraser's illness, 


with twenty millions. Vulgar proverbs are as applicable to | 
the public as to persons, and a community should no more | there would have been two episcopal votes against it. Even that 
put too many eggs in one basket than an individual. What, | result would have been startling enough. And though we acknow- 
however, would happen is not dispersion, but another process, ledge that we were not justified in suggesting that the vacancy in 
The general body of depositors, lacking the illusory security | the Bishopric of Durham had anything to do with the vote,—such 
of their right to ruin all shareholders, would look about for | suspicions being certainly uncharitable, and if not in all cases, yet 
a new security, and would find it in extreme publicity, and | in some cases flagrantly unjust,—that they will glance across the 
perhaps a new kind of audit. The Bank which published the | mind of men of the world in accounting for so strange a phe- 

| 

i 











fullest weekly accounts, and got the most trusted financier to | nomenon as the character of the Bishops’ vote, is certain. No doubt 
verify them, would have the largest deposits at low rates,— | it would be far better if this kind of imputation, which can never be 
that is, would be precisely the kind of Bank which it is the | proved, and which is almost certain;to injure the public estimation 
public interest to maintain, a Bank about which everything | of some one or other who is entirely free from any shadow of an 
was always <nown. — ; _ , _| interested motive, were not uttered. We regret, therefore, what 
f Again, the prosperity of the Banks derived from unlimited | we wrote on the subject of the vacant bishopric,—in the first 
liability is most injurious to them. That seems an absurd thing | irritation of seeing those eight names ranged on the side of an 
to say; but it is true, the system working inthis way. The | aggressive war. Such imputations are dangerous weapons 
mass of deposited money attracted by unlimited liability was! which even when they hit a mark, are pretty sure also to bit po 
80 greatly out of proportion to capital, that while it could be | jound beside the mark. Patting aside, then, all imputations of 
used it allowed of dividends scarcely known in any other | (cious or unconsci : ; : 

= : ° 4 A , . onscious self-interest as unfair and uncharitable, 
business. If the capital was £1,000,000, and the deposits eh cen nieitiin Mein Menai 3 h thi ht 
£10,000,000, a profit of 3 per cent. on deposits allowed a) is dati 4 ~ a S go adlcnagy ie teiviag ye 
dividend of 30 per cent. Twenty per cent. came to be re- op Be SiS, SO SRNENEED SS Pe. SEES an ee 
garded as a proper rate, and as prices rose in proportion, new ae = the columns of the Echo. : . b 
shareholders became very sensitive about dividends. Twelve! . e are quite willing to admit that if a lay Peer , can ¥ 
per cent., say, is a capital dividend for an original share-| right in voting for an aggressive war, a Bishop may be equally 
holder, but it is a very bad dividend for a man who has| Tight in voting for such a war. There is not one political 
given £300, or three times the par value for his share. | rule for a layman and another for an ecclesiastic, any 
It is necessary, when prices rise so rapidly, to keep up the | More than there is one moral rule for a layman and 
level of dividend, and this can only be done by employ- | *nother for an ecclesiastic. A Bishop's view of what is right or 
ing all deposits at high rates. The effect of leaving money righteous, ought not to be in any respect different from any 
idle is not to reduce dividends from a very high figure to aj high-minded nobleman's view of what is right or righteous. But 
moderate one, but to reduce them to a figure which the new! we think that it would usually be, and perhaps ought usually to 
shareholders regard as beggarly. A man will bear to have his’ be, arrived at from a very different approach. There is at least 
20 per cent. reduced to 10 much more easily than to have his | no blame to a military man, if he thinks first of the military side 
5 per cent, reduced to 2}. The pressure, therefive, to vis of the issue, so long as he absolutely subordinates his judgment 
deposits for the sake of earning dividends increases with the on that point to the higher considerations affecting the political 
prosperity of a Joint-Stock Bank, and when deposits are and moral issue. There isno blame to the statesman, if he thinks 
enormous, as they are sure to be under unlimited liability, is | first of the political side of the question, and next of the military, 
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ee 
so long as he, too, : 8 t 
to the higher considerations affecting the moral issue. But 


ae took first at the moral issue, and _to make that 
not only what all men should make it,—the guiding and over- | 
ruling issue of all,—but the consideration which gives him the 
first clue to his judgment,—the one which, so to say, preoccu- 
ieg his mind, if any one consideration is allowed to preoccupy it at 
all. Thisis the only reason why we properly look for a different kind | 
of judgment from the Bishops from that which we expect from other | 
Peers of Parliament, and feel a certain shock when we see that | 
the vote of the Bishops was eight to one (or say, if we count Dr. 
Fraser's illness as an unfortunate accident, four to one) in favour 
of an aggressive war, though the votes of the Lay Peers show only 
three to one in favour of it. Asa rule, we should expect that the 
rimary consideration affecting so critical a question as this 
would, if any, be the biassing consideration,—the one which 
weighs proportionally more than its due weight, instead of less. 
If that were 80, it is clearly not unreasonable to suppose that men 
with whom the moral and religious consideration is the leading 
consideration, would be, if not quite impartial, influenced rather 
more than they ought to be, instead of less, by the fear of lending 
any factitious support to an unjust aggression. We do not think 
it very unnatural or highly culpable for a soldier like Lord Napier of 
Magdala to change his mind, chiefly in consequence of military con- 
siderations, from opposing the Afghan policy, to supporting it. 
We do not think it culpable for a statesman like Lord Derby, who 
admits that he sanctioned the Afghan policy of 1876 and the early 
part of 1877, to be led into strong disapprobation of the war 
which has been the sequel to it, by considerations of policy rather 
than of pure morality. And so, too, we should acquiesce in it as 
a yery natural result, if the Bench of Bishops were chiefly 
biassed by that moral and religious prepossession against anything 
that can even plausibly be called aggressive war, which would 
apparently be the antecedent bias of a Christian preacher. It is 
somewhat startling to find that there is apparently no such bias 
on the Bench of Bishops, as a whole ; that if such a prepossession 
weighed too much in any case at all, it can only have been 
in two cases. Nor is the unpleasant surprise which this 
discovery causes us at all lessened by Dr. Ellicott’s letter. 
We find the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol opening his case 
thus :—‘‘ After listening attentively to the statements of those 
who had been the principal actors in these complicated transactions, 
I seemed to myself to come clearly to the conclusion that the war 
was one of necessity, and not of injustice or of concealed designs.” 
This statement Dr. Ellicott supports by urging, in the first place, 
the Prime Minister’s argument, that our Indian frontier on the 
side of Afghanistan is insecure. Clearly that is not a plea of 
necessity, or else the demand of France for the Khine 
might be called a plea of necessity. Dr. Ellicott’s next 
plea is the political argument derived from the fact that 
the Afghan Prince had declined accepting from us_ the 
sort of Embassy which he had accepted from Russia. Is 
that a plea of necessity, or only one of expediency,—of the 
flimsiest kind? The third consideration which weighs with 
the Bishop is the fear that if England had quietly accepted this 
situation, Russian designs would have been encouraged. Possibly 
80, but is that a plea of necessity in favour of offensive war ? 
And his fourth consideration is that English prestige in the Indian 
peninsula would suffer by our keeping the peace, and that Orien- 
tal nations would regard our acquiescence as a distinct evidence 
of weakness. Thus with the Bishop, as with the Prime Minister, 
the military consideration appears to stand first; then come 
three political considerations, of a highly politic and quite unmoral 
kind, the last being founded on the duty of keeping up our 
“prestige.” When all these considerations have been urged,— 
and not till then,—we discover that so-called religious considera- 
tions remain behind. But when we come to the so-called re- 
ligious considerations, we find, to our regret, that they appear to 
be anything but what we at least should call properly “ religious.” 
We will quote this part of Dr. Ellicott’s letter in full :— 








hink that there is some blame to a Bishop, if he | a war of seeming aggression. 


subordinates his judgment on these points | an irreligious argument, if it is permitted to supply the place of 


the only kind of considerations which could possibly justify 
If you have justified on other 
and unequivocal grounds the shooting of a man through the 
head, you may fairly confirm yourself in the resolve to de- 
fend yourself in that way by the consideration that your life is 
of more value to the community, whether on religious or on 
other grounds, than the life of the man you are about to shoot. 
If he is attacking you, for instance, you are morally right in de- 
fending yourself; and you may fairly screw yourself up to the 
unpleasant duty by weighing in your own mind the value of the 
life of a respectable citizen against the value of the life of a 
burglar or assassin. But you cannot rightly put the latter con- 
sideration in the front of the battle. You canuot rightly say that, 
because your life is of more account than his, you may shoot him 
by way of precaution, and because you have plausible reason to 
believe that he may some day try to shoot you, if you are not 
beforehand with him. ‘The Bishop’s argument, standing alone 
as it does, without any proper moral justification of the 
war, sounds very like the religious trustee’s justification 
of a little illegitimate borrowing of funds from those who 
have trusted him,—namely, that his disgrace in the eyes of 
the world would be a great blow to the cause of religion, and 
would furnish ground to the ungodly to rejoice and to the Philis- 
tines to triumph. The evangelisation of India may be a cause 
more or less identified with the growth of English influence, but 
that is no reason at all for sustaining English influence by an 
aggressive war of pure policy. It is a good additional reason for 
doing right, that to do so will increase the influence of right- 
minded people ; but it is no excuse at all for doing wrong, and no 
justification at all of an act which is not only disputable, but 
prim@ facie at least censurable on other grounds,—as an aggressive 
war of course is. Yet the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
justifies the morality of this aggressive war by four considerations 
founded on very questionable calculations of political expediency, 
and one founded on the consideration of ultimate religious expedi- 
ency, though he never even refers for a moment to the fact 
that to slaughter and conquer Afghans because they received aa em- 
bassy from Russia, and not from us, is very unlikely indeed to spread 
the fame of English Christianity among the Afghans, whatever it 
may do among the peoples of the peninsula. One would have sup- 
posed that, to a Bishop at least, the danger of renewing horrors 
like those committed by English soldiers in the last Afghan war, 
would have been one of the first and most formidable of moral 
calculations. But the truth is that Dr. Ellicott seems entirely 
destitute of the sort of moral prepossession which we have assumed 
as at Icast natural and praiseworthy in a Bishop. It does not 
occur to him that there is at least a primd fucie case against an 
aggressive war declared on so doubtful a pretext as the refusal of 
a neighbour to receive such a mission from us as he had accepted 
from arival Power. The Christian prepossessions are weak in 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. ‘The military and politi- 
cal prepossessions are strong. Surely, this is hardly what we 
should expect from a Bishop, qud Bishop ? 

And yet Dr. Ellicott has the advantage of the other Bishops 
who voted for the Government at least in this,—that he has 
thought it his duty to state why he voted for an aggressive 
war, while they have not thought even as much as that 
necessary. They seem to think it quite superfluous to explain 
their reasons for such an act of moral paradox. ‘They give a 
silent vote with the Government, as if the natural course for 
Bishops was to support the Government, even in waging an 
aggressive war,—as if this were a course not needing so mucli asa 
word of explanation,—as if deference to the Government were the 
characteristic attitude of the Church in relation acts of violence 
and blood, no less than in relation to acts of reconciliation and 
order. ‘The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol at least so far feels 
the paradox of his position, that having failed to explain his 
reasons in the Ilouse of Lords, he feels called upon to attempt 
doing so in the Press. His attempt is feeble enough; but his 
brother-Bishops do not even feel the necessity for making any such 


“But I voted also as a Minister of the Gospel. For, let it be remem- | attempt. They are content to vote silently for aggression, violence, 
bered, decline of English influence means also a decline in the advance | and conquest, as if nothing in the world could be more decorous, 


of the Gospel. Imperfectly as we have hithorto done our duty to India, 
We are now certainly awaking to our tremendous responsibilities ; and 
for England’s power now to wane in India would bo for the evangeli<a- 
tion of that portion of the Oriental world to be retarded, it may bo for 
centuries. I have seen nothing in the missionary efforts of Russia to 
lead me to think that, in the blessed work of the propagation of the | 
Gospel, the influence of that country could be advantageously sub- 
stituted for that of England.” 


That seems to us, so far as it is a religious argument at all, 
only one of a secondary kind, and one which may even be called 








appropriate, and becoming the position of a chief pastor in the 
Chureh of Christ, than such a vote as this. We do not think that 
the nation at large will agree with them. 





THE DEATH OF THE PRINCESS ALICE. 
E do wish the English people, and more especially their 
\ Premier, would learn that grief, even deep grief, is com- 
patible with ordinary self-respect ; that it is not for them, when 
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. . tlic 
they mourn, to cut their faces like the priests of Baal, or cast | which had already ravaged her hearth, and which she met by her 


ashes on their heads like Hebrew widows, but to weep secretly | devotion to her children.” 


“‘A terrible calamity has fallen upon 


and in silence, as men obeying an emotion they would fain repress. | the country.” What more could Lord Beaconsfield haye said if 


We heartily sympathise with the universal sorrow felt at the death | the Queen had died, or if the country had sustained a 
of the Grand Duchess of Hesse-Darmstadt, and rejoice that its | defeat in battle ? 


Severe 


The Princess’s death is a “ terrible calamity’ 


expression was so completely national. It was right and uatural, | indeed to the Queen, but to the country is only a melancholy occy 


} 


though the words read grandiose, that on the same day flags should sion for regret that a charming and useful life has been premature] 

be lowered half-mast in harbours all round the world, in Port Jack- | cut short, and that a Sovereign whom it loves has suffered a heavy 
son, and Halifax, and Rio, as in Hamburg, because a daughter of | addition to an unquenched sorrow. The “hearth” of the Grand 
England was dead. That was done as by instinct, and the marvel Duchess had not been “ravaged” by disease, for of all her 
of the doing is but a result of the new victories over time and space. | children one had fallen and four survived ; and though death may 
The Queen is not only the symbol of our unity, but a Sovereign in | be “ met,” in colloquial English, by disease, disease cannot, in 


| 


whose sorrows an entire nation, wherever scattered, may justifiably | auy English, be ‘‘met” from children. Such language goeg go 


and honourably be sad. Wesball none of us, not even the youngest, 
ever live under such a reign again, and for much of its order, its 
prosperity, and its splendour we are indebted to the virtues of 
the occupant of the Crown. No acknowledgment of that fact 
by demonstrations of joy in the Queen’s gladness, or of hope for 
her progeny, or of sympathy in her household suffering, can be 
unbecoming in the British people, which has been so favoured 
under her reign, and which, in accepting the Sovereign as the near 
relative of all, rises from time to time out of its otherwise some- 
what narrow and selfish individualism. Sympathy for the Queen 
was most natural and right, as was deep regret for the 
lady called away so prematurely, and in circumstances of 
such pathetic pain. The Princess Alice was the one of 
all the Royal House who, as daughter, as sister, as mother, 
and as head of a Court, had most attraction for English sym- 
pathies, and had done most to justify them. Ter devotion to 
her father on his death-bed had been watched by all England. 
She watched devotedly by the bedside of the Prince of Wales. 
Her devotion to her children cost her her life. Her devotion to 
Liberal principles brought on her at one time a storm of clerical 
obloquy, both in Germany and England, and created an impres- 
sion that a Princess who really, we are told, held her father’s and 
mother’s creed, an undogmatic, but deeply pious, form of Christ- 
ianity, was the head of the unbelievers for whom, in pro- 
tecting Strauss, she insisted on toleration. Her whole history 
made her a worthy object of a nation’s regret, and if the 
whole nation had expressed it in a fitting way, we should 
have felt proud of such a proof of its unity and tenderness of 
feeling. But gricf, like joy, should have its decencies of expres- 
sion, and many of the papers violated these decencies by an ex- 
aggeration which made all sensible readers feel as if the grief of 
the nation could not be sincere, because the sorrow of those who 
represented it was so obviously artificial. It is disgusting, not 
moving, to watch journals exuding sentimental unctuousness, There 
was so much of the Palace in these effusions, that sympathy seemed 
absorbed in a reverence for rank as abject as that of the bulletin- 
makers, who telegraphed that the Princess ‘‘ deceased” at seven 
o'clock. So high a person could not “die.” One thought 
of Maria Theresa rushing into her opera-box, with ‘ My 
boy Fritz has a son!” and wondered whether the sense 
of real rank, the reverence for place in the world, so great 
that the world feels a blank when it is vacated by a 
death, had not altogether disappeared. It is because death is 
universal, that all men sympathise when death strikes the national 
household, and every expression of grief lacking simplicity does 
but betray a failure of the sympathy as of a great family, 
which is alone a consolation. The costermonger who, as one re- 
porter declares, heard of the Princess’s death with the exclama- 


| far beyond the feeling it depicts, that it checks emotion, by 
| rousing in its subjects a fear lest, in giving way, they also should 
| be suspected of artificiality. On Monday, Sir Stafford Northcote 
and Lord Hartington were both of them at once sympathetic ang 
dignified in their reference to the event; but Lord Beacons. 
field had another day to wait, and the additional time ip. 
creased his natural tendency to artificiality. He had an 
incident to recount of almost unique pathos, an incident 
the baldest statement of which might draw tears from every 
mother in Great Britain, and make every man feel how feeble 
even poetry is to express the deepest tragedy :—‘‘ My Lords, there 
is something wonderfully piteous in the immediate cause of the 
Princess's death. ke physicians who permitted her to watch 
over her suffering family, enjoined her under no circumstances 
whatever to be tempted into an embrace. Her admirable self. 
restraint guarded her through the crisis of this terrible com. 
plaint in safety. She remembered and observed the injunctions 
of her physicians. But it became her lot to break to her son, 
quite a youth, the death of his youngest sister, to whom he was 
devotedly attached. ‘The boy was so overcome with misery, 
that the agitated mother clasped him in her arms, and 
thus she received the kiss of death.” Lord Beaconsfield’s 
artificiality was proof even against that story. Will it be 
believed that his comment on it was in these words?— 
‘¢ My Lords, I hardly know an incident more pathetic. It is one 
by which poets might be inspired, and in which the professors of 
the fine-arts, from the highest to the lowest branches, whether in 
painting, sculpture, or gems, might find a fitting subject of com- 
memoration.” Could any genius not essentially vulgar have 
thought, first, how a kiss of death given by son to mother on 
|such an occasion would look in a picture, in marble, or ona 
cameo? Did anybody, even au artist, when really moved, ever 
think of cutting the emotion, the spectacle of which had over- 
come him, in lines of microscopic beauty on a sard? Could any 
artist do it, if he had the genius of all sculptorscombined? How 
much less could an overcome bystander suggest to the engraver, as 
it were, in a whisper behind his hand, that here was a subject for 
his art! We do not say it in any censure of Lord Beaconsfield, 
except for his failure in artistic expression, for his nature has long 
since been known, and is unchangeable ; but we regret that words 
so artificial, so clearly prepared and pumped-up, should be put 
before Englishmen as fitting expressions for those griefs which, 
though not, perhaps, deep, are sincere, and tender, and universal. 
The people should at least be simple when they are moved, but 
how is simplicity to survive when the most pathetic of incidents is 
| considered to be best described through its relation to the most 
| artificial of all pictorial arts? It is as if a preacher, recounting 
the story of the ‘still, small voice,” suggested that it might have 








tion, ** Well, 7 am sorry !’ and stopped calling his wares for three | formed a subject for one of Raphael's Cartoons. 


streets, lest ‘his row” should disturb the solemnity which he } 


We rather regret also, though we do not blame, the allusion 


felt instinctively ought to reign, displayed more genuine feeling | made by the Premier and Lord Granville, whose response, though a 


than all the manufacturers of mourning “ leaders” or mourning 
sermons. 


The Premier was, however, the worst. Lord Beaconsfield has 


| Prince Consort’s death. 


a certain genius for ceremonial when the ceremonial ought to be | 
is a day recurring at intervals of a decade which is critical 


artificial, but when feeling ought to be real, and only expressed 
with an accompanying ceremoniousness, he almost invariably 
breaks down, A master of stately words, he stole an cloge on 
the Duke of Wellington from M. Thiers; and though a master of 
form, he made his first announcement of his regret for the Prin- 
cess Alice sickeningly turgid. A deputation from California had 
been appointed to wait upon him with a testimonial to his per- 
sonal honour, and of course could not be received ; so the Prime 
Minister wrote :—‘‘ Dear Sir,—A terrible calamity has fallen upon 
the country. An English Princess—one of the most noble- 


minded and most gifted of women—endeared to the people of | 


this country by her rich intelligence and her life of perfect 


domestic bliss and duty, has fallen a victim to the terrible disease | 


| little stiff, was simple and unaffected, to the anniversary of the 
It was not intended for the public, but 
| to the public, and to all descendants of the Prince Consort, it 
will suggest a needless and a trying superstition,—that there 


or deadly for the House of Coburg. When December 14th is 
also a Saturday, something will happen to them. That is nota 
strengthening belief, even if held only as one of those beliefs 
which are not beliefs,—beliefs upon which no one acts; and as it 
is not true, the day having previously recurred for generations 
unmarked, the reference would have been better spared. That, 
however, is a trifle. What is not a trifle is, that the most repre- 
sentative expression of a sincere and a national sentiment of 
sorrow for the dead and pity for the living should have been 
marred by such unreal and factitious artificiality. It is as though 


|a nation’s Dies Ire had been chanted bya singer dressed as a 


skeleton to increase the effect. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE BISHOPS AND THE WAR. 
[To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
sn,—I should like to be allowed to say in your columns that, 
put for an attack of bronchitis, which has kept me a close prisoner | 
to the house for the last three weeks, IT should have felt it my 
duty to place myself by the side of the Bishop of Oxford in the 
vote which he gave in the House of Lords, on the subject of the 
war in Afghanistan, so that he might not have seemed to ‘stand 
alone” among the Bishops in his judgment of a policy the 
motives of which, after all that has been said, | yet fail to under- 
stand, and the morality of which—if morality is still in any 
measure to regulate the intercourse of nations—I cannot approve. 
The vote or opinion of a non-political person like myself is of 
little value or significance, but as a Bishop of the Church of 
England, I would not be thought indifferent—as by my absence 
from the division I might be thought—in a case where (to 
borrow the language of Sir William Harcourt), ‘the path of 
truth and justice” is at least as much deserving of regard as the 
necessity, assumed by the 7Zimes, that, per fas aut nefas, “ we 
must make ourselves secure.” One is aware that different men, 
equally desirous to act conscientiously, often regard the same 
transaction with different eyes ; and all I desire, as I had not the 
opportunity of doing so by my vote, is to express thus, without 
reserve, my own individual view.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Manchester, December 14th. J. MANCHESTER. 





CAMBRIDGE AND THE STUDY OF GREEK. 
(To Tne Eprror or THE “ SpecTATOR.”)} 

Sir,—The proposition before the Court is that a little knowledge 
of Greek is a useless, if not a dangerous, thing; and learned 
Cantabs appear as counsel for the prosecution. May I be 
allowed to cite a few cases, making for the defence ? I remember 
reading in the ‘* Life of Macaulay” that he, while in India, 
revived the dormant Greek of a friend, whose name | think is 
now well known (I have not the book here with which to refresh 
my memory), but who, at any rate, was most grateful for this 
service. Many of us could give similar instances. I know a 
man who had received the ordinary school training in Greek, but 
had read little if any since Jeaving school. He was devoted to 
science ; and when a friend urged him to renew his acquaintance 
with Homer, he, whose recollections of the poet were merely of 
the schoolboy order, did not seem to anticipate much pleasure 
from the attempt. He was persuaded, however, to make the ex- 
periment, and a new world was revealed to him. Not a little of 
his leisure was, and probably still is, spent with a Greek book in 
his hand; and I am sure that his scientific work did not suffer in 
consequence, but rather, as I believe, gained. I would not force 
Greek or any other subject upon a reluctant mind, but the fault 
in most cases lies with the teacher, if the pupil does not gain the 
power of reading Homer with fair ease. I would ask for no 
more, except where the natural bent is plainly in the direction of 
the Classics. To give this much is to furnish a key, which the 
Owner may, of course, use or not at his pleasure, but which, 
unless thus provided, he is very unlikely to get for himself in 
later life. A little Greek, if well taught, as far as the teaching 
goes, is excellent educational work ; and the owner of that little 
may always make it more, whenever leisure or inclination serves. 
—I am, Sir, &c., M. W. M. 





THE MORAL OF THE RHODOPE INCIDENT. 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’] 

Sir,—The ludicrous position in which the present advisers of the 
Crown have placed themselves, in consequence of Sir Stafford | 
Northcote’s announcement that he intended to propose a grant in | 
aid of the sufferers in the Rhodope District, forms a striking com- | 
mentary on the contention of those who maintain that her | 
Majesty's Ministers have up to this time kept strictly within the 
lines of the Constitution, even in spending the money of England 
or ot India, and then requesting the permission of Parliament to 
spend it, because they have always received the ultimate sanction 
of the House of Commons for whatever they have chosen to do. 
If they had acted in the case of the suffering in the Rhodope 
District as they acted in the matter of bringing over Indian troops 
to Malta, and still more recently, in the case of the Afghan war, 
the result would doubtless have been very different. The 
Government and their supporters would have been able to plead | 
that a promise had been given, or, as might have been the case, | 











the money actually spent, so that any real or effectual opposition 
would have been altogether impossible. No doubt the intended 
proposal to grant a sum of money in aid of the Rhodope 
refugees was an extraordinary and unprecedented proposal, and 
afforded fresh testimony, if fresh testimony were needed, of the 
thorough-going partiality of a Ministry that never, in its most 
philanthropic moments, dreamt of proposing a vote in aid of the 
suffering Bulgarians in the neighbouring lands. But after making 
all the admissions of this sort that it is right to make, it remains 
indisputably true, that the failure of the Government in this in- 
stance, their temporary and apparent success in the other in- 
stances to which I have referred, show forth most clearly that 
even under the rule of Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘‘ mechanical majority,” 
very different results follow from proceeding, on the one hand, in 
a strictly constitutional manner, and adopting, on the other, a 
course of conduct that is not only unconstitutional, but illegal at 
the same time.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Sunnyside, Ashton-undcr-Lyne. WittraAm SUMMERS. 





WHY SIGNOR CAIROLI IS NEEDED. 
[To tHe Eviror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—In an article on the fall of Signor Cairoli’s Ministry, you 
say,—‘‘ We cannot, therefore, regret the fall of the Ministry, 
more especially as the King ...... would prevent dangerously 
reactionary measures.” That the King might desire to do so is 
most probable, but I think there was at least one event of recent 
occurrence in Italy which must throw doubt on the absolute 
security of Italy from measures which most English Liberals 
would admit to be reactionary. I allude to the treatment of the 


| strike at Biella by Signor Nicotera, a man who, as you will re- 


member, is an ex-Republican. The matter seemed to attract no 
attention in England, and as it bears directly on the third, and 
most important of the questions to which you allude (the probable 
action of Italian Governments with regard to freedom of associa- 
tion and meeting), I hope you will allow me to mention shortly 
the chief points of the case. 

On March Sth, 1877, a strike of workmen took place in the 
house of the Brothers Reda (master-weavers), in Biella, a little 
town to the north of Turin. The weavers who struck would have 
found work in some other shops, but that the masters of the 
district had in January, 1876, drawn up a code of rules, which 
they agreed to enforce on all the workmen. ‘This embittered the 
struggle, the strike spread, and a Union was formed, to support 
the men out of work. This Union the Government tried to sup- 
press, as an Internationalist Society, seized their savings, and 
ordered the members to keep to their houses. 

How little of revolutionary intention there was in the strikers 
may be judged from the demands which they formulated during 
the struggle, and which I obtained from Signor Policarpo, one of 
the leaders of the strike. ‘These are the principal points :—(1.) That 
they should not be called on to teach any new workman brought 
into the works, without special payment for time and trouble. 
(2.) That workmen should not be held responsible for anything 
damaged in the works, unless it can be proved that the danger 
was due to their own fault or negligence. (5.) That workmen 
coming from a great distance should be allowed extra time for 
reaching the works, and not fined for not coming in at the time 
specified for other workmen. (4.) That no one should work 
more than ten hoursa day. (5.) ‘That men who are engaged on 
piece-work should not work so long as those engaged on time- 
work, &e. 

The bitterness caused by this struggle has considerably 
affected some of the workmen's views of other legislation. 
A Bill for regulating Workmen's Societies, at first not un- 
favourably received, has been in some places indignantly 
criticised, and the complaint made that the Government should 
attempt to deal with such a question in a Parliament where 
workmen are not represented. (As a further proof of 
the comparative moderation of the workmen on strike, I may 
mention that several masters accepted their terms.) I think these 
facts will show that the danger to Italian freedom of association 
comes from something more definite than the ‘‘demands ” of the 
‘* Right,” and that the same panic about Internationalism which 
has thrown the National Liberals of Germany into the arms of 
Bismarck has also weakened the belief in freedom of Members of 
the Italian Left. Under these circumstances, surely a man like 
Signor Cairoli is needed, even though he may have desired to 
enlarge a suffrage which you admit to be unduly limited, or may 
have been too unwilling to check some frothy talk in public clubs. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


Eland House, Hampstead. C. E, Maurice. 
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ings have fallen into entire ruin, and the breed of cattle has been 


BISMARCK’S FEELING TOW ARDS THE ENGLISH. allowed to become worthless for want of care. The dwellings are y 
(50 tas Eanes oF tas Ory cleanly, and the people so undisciplined that only their native ouiie. 
Sir,—Your reviewer of Dr. Busch’s book on ‘ Bismarck und | ness would make their present self-government possible,” 
Seine Leute” translates the word “‘ widerwiirtig” into “ disgust-| These are Miss Yonge’s words, not Bishop Patteson’s, but { 
ing,” against which you must allow me to protest. Prince Bis- | suppose they may be taken to set forth the Bishop's Opinion ; that 
marck may not approve of England’s foreign policy, but he did | it is a less favourable one than Admiral de Horsey’s, may perhaps 
not apply that epithet to the British nation. ‘ Widerwiirtig” be due to more intimate knowledge. The Pitcairners in Norfolk 
means * contrary,” or ‘* cross-grained.”—TI am, Sir, &c., | Island, in 1867, were as little exposed to outside influences ag 
Mayfield, West Hill, S.W., Dec. 14th. J. E. Preirrer. | their kinsmen in Pitcairn are now.—I am, Sir, &c., 
[‘‘ Disagreeable ” or “repulsive ” seems to us nearer the mark | 
than *‘ contrary ” or ‘‘ cross-grained.” We do not suppose, from 
the context, that Prince Bismarck was imputing to us what the 
Yankees familiarly call ‘* cussedness,’”’ though he might have im- 
puted it to us without much reproach. No doubt ‘ disgusting ” 
was much too strong.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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POETRY. 


COMPANIONS. 
SMILF farewell to Sorrow : 
Give to Joy good-morrow : 
And charge him to continue 
A quiet reign within you. 








THE PARIS COMMUNE OF 1871. 
[To THE EpiTok OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sin,—In addition to the work mentioned by your correspondent 
in last Saturday's issuc, there are two recent and important | 
Histories of the Commune, one by M. Lissagaray, and the other | 
by M. Arthur Arnould (published by M. Henri Kistemaeckers | 
60 Boulevard du Nord, Brussels), both wriiten by prominent | To be your tender teacher. 
participators in the events they describe. The work of Lissagaray | So shall both befriend you, 
has, I believe, been recently placed on the index expurgatorius of | And to the grave attend you ; 
the German Government. ' | ‘There Sorrow from you sever : 
A good synoptic history of this most momentous politico- | Joy go with you ever. 
social movement remains, however, still a desideratum, as cach | 
historian has hitherto confined himself to personal experiences or | 
special departments of the Administration, and has thus failed | 
to give at once an adequate and comprehensive survey of the | 
E. Betrorr Bax. 








Smile farewell to Gladness : 
Take the hand of Sadness, 
And wistfully beseech her 


Tue Avutnor or *Sonas or KILvarney.” 
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whole movement.—I am, Sir, &c., 


THE WAR AND THE CHURCH. THE ART OF EUROPE.—IV. (ENGLAND.) 

[To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] Sixty or seventy years ago two influences were doing their best 
Sin,—May I be permitted to call attention, through your] to ruin the Art of England, and these were the influence of the 
columns, to the great and pressing need of some prayer for| romantic and the picturesque, which had practically reigned 
peace, which may be used in common in the worship of the | supreme in England since the time of Claude, but, fortunately for 
Church, alike by those who uphold the war in which this nation | Art, their time was come, and their fall rendered certain by two men, 
is now involved, and by the many who believe it to be unrighteous | who, within a very short period of each other, made two important 
and unwise? It is matter of regret and perplexity, among both | discoveries, or rather rediscoveries. Joseph Mallord William 
clergy and laity, that in a crisis like the present, when the hearts | Turner discovered that “‘the Sun shone,” and David Cox that 
of many devout worshippers are so deeply stirred, the Church | ** the Wind blew.” Strange as it may scem, in a short time these 
should either be silent altogether, or should offer to God, on | simple natural phenomena, which had existed unsuspected, and 
behalf of her members, a prayer in which conscience forbids them | yet plainly evident, during all periods of Art, overthrew the 





to join. | 

It is surely possible to pray in common that we may be de- | 
livered, as a people, from the great peril and scourge of war—that | 
peace may be restored, and the woun’s of both nations healed— | 
without invoking God’s vengeance on those who, rightfully or | 
wrongfully, are in arms against us? If our Bishops have not the 
power, cannot our Primates issue such a prayer ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

M, C. T. 





* A WORLDLET WITHIN THE WORLD.” 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sin,—The story of a society where money and misery are un- 
known, and great crime almost impossible, comes to a nine- 
teenth-century Englishman like the lotus-eaters’ song to sea- beat 
mariners ; nevertheless, I suspect the condition of Pitcairn, if 
fully known, would only justify our belief that such a state, 
however ideally beautiful, is not the fittest soil for the robust 
growth of the highest virtues; that faith, hope, and love, and 
manly pluck and womanly patience, are plants which are per- 
fected only when watered with the bitter tears of deep suffering, 
and do better in the murky atmosphere of a London slum, it may 
be, than in the brilliant sunshine of the Pacific. 

The author of ‘Bishop Patteson’s Life” says of the Pit- 
cairners of Norfolk Island (Vol. II., p. 147, third edition) :— 

“ The gentle Tahitian nature has entirely mastered the English turbu- 
lence, so that there is genuine absence of violenco; there is no dis- 
honesty, and drunkenness was then (1867) impossible; there is also a 
general habit of religious observance, but not including self-restraint as 
a duty; while the reaction of all the enthusiastic admiration expressed 
for this interesting people, has gendered a self-complacency that makes 
them the harder to deal with. Parental authority seems to be entirely 
wanting among them; the young people grow up unrestrained, and the 
standard of morality and purity seems to be pretty much what it 
is in a neglected English parish, but as befere said, without drunken- 
ness and lawlessness, and with a universal custom of church-going, and 
a great desire not to expose their faults to the eyes of strangers. The 
fertile soil, to pecple of so few wants, prevents the necessity of exertion, 
and the dolce far niente prevails universally, The Government build- 








ruined castles, classical aqueducts, dancing nymphs, and scowling 
brigands, banished them, let us hope for ever, to that limbo 
‘‘where all dead things lie dead.” Of course there was a 
struggle, and a fierce one; the professors and disciples of the old 
order, said all manner of witty and bitter things, at the 
expense of those who were foolish enough to believe that Nature 
could have a place in Art. Nevertheless, ‘Turner and Cox, two 
single-minded and fortunately very imperturbable men, went on 
painting the sun, and the wind, and the rain, and in spite of 
ridicule and neglect of their works, till at last popular recog- 
nition came, and their opponents ceased to trouble them. 

Such was the beginning of the Natural School of landscape 
painting in England,—the first dawn of the conception now grown 
so common, that Art is not really more beautiful than Nature, 
but less beautiful,—that it is only by adhering as closely as pos- 
sible to truth that we can gain beauty. I must pass over with a 
few brief words the development of this notion,—how, round 
Cox and De Wint, the old Water-Colour Society grew up and 
prospered ; how Turner went on adding achievement to achieve- 
ment, till his pictures reached a dazzling height of skilland beauty, 
such as the world had never seen, and could hardly understand ; 
how Ruskin poured out pamphlet upon pamphlet, and book upon 
book in vindication of truth in Art, as opposed to conventional 
theories ; and how, lastly, out of all these conflicting theories 
and practices, rose a society of artists calling themselves, 
foolishly enough, the ‘ Pre-Raphaelite Brethren,” which was 
destined to carry to a hitherto undreamt-of perfection the school 
of Nature. Turner had loved the sun and mist, and Cox the 
rain and storm, but the gigantic genius of the one had soared on 
the wings of the imagination into an ideal world, and the humble, 
rough earnestness of the other, had scarcely admitted any other 
feeling into his work than that for breezy skies and fresh fields. 
The Pre-Raphaelites went very much farther than either, they 
did not violate the ordinary practice in this or that especial case, 
—they refused to acknowledge its laws at all. They started with 
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she doctrine that nothing was really ugly that was natural, and 
that no artifice was required to make it beautiful.* I must not 
delay longer upon this point, but would beg my readers, if they have 
the faintest trust in my words, to believe this,—that everything 
qhich is really first-rate in the English landscape art of the present 
day, is the result of what is commonly spoken of as the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement, and the works of Cox and Turner; these 
two artists formed the necessary link between the Old Romantic 
Picturesque School, and the School of Realism that was to suc- 
ceed it. 

Isaid in the first article of this series, that the English painters 
had one great merit. What it is, my readers are now in a posi- 
tion to guess. It is that they alone of all the world, have 
really come face to face with Nature, resolved to see her and 
paint her, as she is. In England, with many artists at least, 
nature is reproduced for you to the utmost of the artists’ 
power. If all we had to ask was absolute fidelity to what they 
saw, we need go no farther than English Water-Colour Art, for 
there you can have meadow, hill, and stream, painted with un- 
flinching accuracy and care ; there a blue sky is indeed blue, and 
a green field green, and so on to the end of the chapter. In so 
far as we excel in landscape art, this is the reason. For truth of 
detail, and truth of colour, we stand easily the first amongst 
nations, and for these results we have to thank the once despised, 
and now nearly forgotten, Pre-Raphaelite brethren. I will now 
go through the English gallery, as quickly as possible. 

In this notice, I will follow the alphabetical order of the Cata- 
logue. “Saturday Night at the East-End of London,” by F. 
Barnard, and ‘* Mount’s Bay, Cornwall,” by J. Brett. Well, 
here are two realistic pictures,—very typical ones. The latter 
js a summer sea, with purple cloud-shadows, seen from the 


like to speak of,—the thoroughly earnest, simple style of 
the one, and the pleasant fancy of the other, rendering their 
work notable amongst that of the younger school of British 
artists ; but I must pass on with this word of mention. Calderon 
and Elmore must not be wholly omitted, if only because their 
names are so familiar to the sight-seeing public ; but they are 
really artistic anachronisms, They belong to the worn-out 
costume school of painting, which has had its day, and must 
make room, with the best grace possible to it, for another and a 
more vigorous style of art. I will pay it the respect that 
Brennus gave to the old Roman Senator, and pass on in silence. 
I mention Fahey’s “‘ He will not Come” and Fildes’ ‘ Casuals” 
together, for despite the vast gulf between the mock sentiment of 
the first, and the intensity of dreary emotion in the second, they 
are alike in two ways. Both are intended to appeal to the spec- 
tator’s pity, both are remarkable for an almost total absence of 
colour. In Fahey’s picture of the poor young woman waiting in 
vain by the mill-stream, everything is of a sort of greenish brown, 
which is absolutely inconceivable as a true representation of 
nature, and utterly ugly into the bargain. In Fildes’ picture rags 
and dirt are the only surroundings of the figures. ‘There have 
been a good many fine phrases written about these ‘‘ casuals,” 
‘*broken-down spendthrift,” ‘‘ weary mother,” ‘street Arab,” 
&e., but I doubt very much their being fit subjects for a painting ; 
nor should I like it less or more were it divided into four or five 
strips, with a casual or two in each. A variety of scattered 
emotion does not necessarily produce a single emotion of any 
|intensity, and I doubt whether any one who looks at the 
“Casuals” derives any impression beyond that the artist must be 
a clever fellow, and that there certainly ought to be some place 
' out of the rain for those poor people to wait in. 
Frith and Gilbert are here in great force, the former sending 





top of a gorse-clothed down; the former is a narrow street, 
lit with flaming gas-lamps, crowded with costermongers’ | four of his largest works, ‘The Salon d’Or, Hamburg,” ‘ The 
barrows, drunken women, and—the most prominent object | Derby Day,” ‘‘ The Railway Station,” and * ‘The Last Sunday of 
of all—a butcher's shop, with beef and mutton rendered to | Charles II.” Of these, probably the four finest works the artist 
the life, or rather to the death!—Nature at her greatest height | has ever done, I can only say, what I have said over and over 
of loveliness, and man at his lowest depth of poverty and vice ; | again in reference to his smaller pictures,—they are the finest 
and both chosen by English artists as fit subjects for their art, | examples in the world of the school to which they belong; and 


And yet, with all its error, there is a touch of sympathy about that is the school which, if it had its own way, would destroy 











the London picture which Brett’s ‘‘ Bay” lacks, magnificent as 
itis in execution. Its realism is beautiful, but cold as ice; while 
Barnard’s work, though it is as coarse in execution as in subject, 
is human and interesting. If you want to see something between 
realism and traditionalism, look at Vicat Cole’s three works here, 
—Golden Autumn,” ‘* Rain in Summer,” and ‘ The End of 
the Day.” ‘* How beautiful!” I believe every one says, the first 
time he looks at one of this artist’s pictures; ‘* How false!” 
when he has looked again. And yet one hardly knows what it is that 
is wanting, except that there is an undefinable made-up look about 
the whole composition. Clouds, river, reeds, trees,—everything 
belongs to Mr. Cole, and not to Nature. Ihave taken, asan example, 
one picture of a subject which should hardly have been painted ; 
let me take another which, if painted at all, should have been 
done in another fashion, ‘*'The Hanging Committee of the Royal 
Academy,” by C. W. Cope. Who does not know this picture, in- 
teresting in every detail, from the President, with a very shiny hat 
on, to the important carpenter, ready to mark the accepted picture 
with abit of chalk’ Asa work by a distinguished artist of a body 
of distinguished artists, I think it can have no parallel in 
the world, but [ do not wish to enter upon its defects. I have 


| English Art. If you can imagine the worst part of the Stock 
| Exchange turned into gilt frames and clothed in diversity of 
costume, you would have a fair idea of the men and women that 
| Frith paints. 1 know his pictures well, and thinking over them 
| at the present moment, I cannot remember one where the senti- 
| ment has risen higher than gratified vanity. I should be the last 
| to hold that Art should be only concerned with what are called 
| the Upper Classes, but for Heaven's sake, if we must have pictures 

of them, in all their foolish eccentricities of dress and manners, let 
the copy be something like the original, and do not give us Betty 
|the housemaid and Maria the cook masquerading in their 
| mistress’s dresses! Sir Jolin Gilbert's works are very diflicult to 
speak of briefly, there is about them a nobility of conception, and 
‘it seems to me a simplicity and purity of thought, which are hardly 
to be paralleled in work of the present day. I do not know 
| whether this would be noticed so clearly by those to whom his 
| book-illustrations were unfamiliar. Certainly that was where the 
strength of his ability lay ; the gentleness of his heroine's beauty, 
| and the lusty strength of his hero, will, I fancy, come back to 

many of my readers. In oil he always seems to have worked 
_ hurriedly and unsatisfactorily, but some of his water-colours are 

















only mentioned it here as another specimen of the perversion of fine in colour, and he has always had a sense of the mystery of 
realistic painting. ‘The fact is that no artist could have chosen | wooded landscape, somewhat akin to that of Gustave Doré. 
a subject like this: it is immeasurably lower in the scale of Art E. J. Gregory and Hubert Ilerkomer are two young artists 
than Barnard’s ‘Saturday Night,” for there, there are many of | whose fame is already established, and both of whom first became 
the elements of the beautiful, since there are pathos, action, and | known to the public through their works in black and white in 
diversity of emotion. And since we have had so much about! the Grophic. The effect of this drawing for wood-engraving is 
realism, let me say a word here about the coldest realistic work | still apparent in each of them, in a certain coarseness of style, 
I have ever seen, and which is almost as perfect in its way as !and (in Herkomer especially) exaggeration of light and shade. 
that of Brett. This is the work of H. W. B. Davis, a recently | The French appreciate the work of the latter artist immensely, 
elected Academician, well known to the English public as a fine and awarded him one of the only two medailles Chonncur gained 
painter of animals and landscape. Davis seldom strikes us with | by the English school, for his “* Last Muster.” Every one will 
such vivid effects as those of Brett, but is more fond of declining | probably remember this work, which excited so much atterition 
light, or else an equally, but not brightly, lighted scene, where | in the Academy three years ago, and was engraved in the illus- 
every detail tells. I remember a picture of his in the Academy, | trated papers, Iudeed, I am not sure that it was not as a wood- 
two years ago, called, I think, ‘A Summer Morning,” which | cut that the picture made its first appearance. Gregory’s chief 
was wonderful in its painting of grass and foliage, but which | work is called “* Morning,”—a tall girl, in orange drapery, leaning 
gave one the same dull satisfaction that a good coloured | against a piano, in a ball-room, talking to one of the last guests. 
Both Cotman and Walter Crane I should | The room is brilliantly lighted within, and the cold, grey light 
— | from without is just forcing its way through the chinks of the 
- shutters, and giving a rather ghostly appearance to the lamps and 

| evening dresses. I should do Mr. Gregory very much less than 


photograph causes. 











bd Here, as elsewhere in this series, I must ask my readers to bear in mind, that 
T do not intend to give an adequate description of the style and raison détre 
any school, but only a rough hint, sufficient to render my meaning intelligible. 
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justice, were I merely to say this is a clever picture. It is simply, 
considering its aims, a perfect success. 
triumph of ‘‘light” painting as this, and the audacity of | 
the colouring (the orange dress is backed by a pink azalea) could | 
only have been justified by the result obtained. And yet,—well, 
it is a gaslight picture, with a gaslight aim about it ; and surely the 
painting is too good, and the artist’s ability too great, to be 
squandered upon such trivialities. I looked at this painter’s 
work entitled ‘St. George,’ which was exhibited at the 
“Institute” in the spring, and it produced upon me exactly 
similar impressions to those caused by this picture. How is 
it possible that with the power to paint like that he does not aim : 
higher? Why is the strength of the work marred by such apparent 
defiance? I know nothing personally of the artist, but if the 
internal evidence of these works is to be trusted, he might be, if 
he chose, one of the greatest painters in England; as it is, he is 
the most audaciofis, and amongst the young artists the most 
talented. Frank Holl, Alfred Hunt, Burne Jones, Sir Edwin 
Landseer, Leighton, Leslie, Lewis, and Marks I must pass over with 
the mere mention of their names. ‘They are well known to my 
readers, and as I am only seeking to give a slight summary of 
English Art, I may omit the better-known features. R. W. 
Macbeth should be noticed, as a young painter who is doing good 
work, all of it marked with earnestness, though sometimes run- 
ning into extremes, as in the ‘‘Sedge-Cutters,” in last year’s 
Academy, in which the women were all of a gigantic height and 
breadth, and a sort of black-browed beauty; which, as far as I 
have noticed, is as rare in Lincolnshire as elsewhere. 

With regard to Millais, I am in doubt whether I can make my 
readers clearly understand, in a few words, the extraordinary 
merits and defects of his work. Every one knows what his early 
work was; every one remembers the * Ophelia” and ‘*‘The Hugue- 
nots,” and perhaps some have even seen the ‘‘ Apple-Blossoms,” 
the most typical works of this painter in his younger days. Many 
of my readers are probably also readers of Anthony ‘Trollope’s 
works, and if they will take the trouble to turn to Framley Par- 
sonage or The Small House at Allington, or best of all, Orley 
Farm, they will be in a position to judge of what Millais 
might have done, as well as what he has done. In those early 
Pre-Raphaelite days (Millais was one of the three original 
‘‘ Brethren”) there were three things that Millais did better 
than they had ever been done before. The first, and the greatest, 
was the expression of emotion ; the second was the power of in- 
vesting the most simple incidents with a grace and beauty which 
have only been equalled by one man (Fred. Walker), whose work 
I will speak of directly ; the third was the reproduction of animal 
and inanimate nature faithfully, and yet in perfect combination 
and subordination to his chief subject. Had he continued as he 
began, had he lent to the Pre-Raphaelite school the influence of 
his keen sense of beauty, both of emotion and nature, it is im- 
possible to say what the English school might not have been at 
the present time. Ido not judge of any man’s motives, and I 
will not raise the question here, but from one cause or another, 
Millais forsook his old ways, gradually turned his attention to 
portrait and landscape painting, became fashionable, and threw 
his influence mainly against the school he had once belonged 
to. When I think of the ‘“ Ophelia” and “The Huguenots,” 
and then of the series of pictures called ‘ Yes,” ‘ No,” 
and ‘*Yes or No,” the change seems to me _ almost 
pathetic, — that a painter should begin his work with 
the noblest deeds of self-sacrifice and heroism he can find 
for subjects, and end, by painting a ‘brown ulster” and 
a beefeater’s uniform, for those are practically the chief 
subjects of the two last large figure-paintings of this artist! The 
realism is still there, my readers will perhaps say. Yes; that is 
just the whole point of the question. That is what I want to lead my 


| 


: aaa, 
lot of wiseacres, thought I wanted a man in the foreground of 


I have never seen such a | every picture, and set to and abused me for so doing. So it ig with 


fear and trembling, that I let this sentence stand,—that the simple 
copying of Nature, no matter how minute or skilful, will — 
make a great picture, or a great artist. An artist must not onl 
see more clearly than other people,—he must also see more - he 
must, if he is to be an artist in anything but name, see = ts 
hidden significances in common-place things, that poetry of the 
ordinary which, in another form, is revealed to us by the poet 
Like him, too, his work must be,— , 
“ Bravely furnished all abroad to fling 
The wingéd shafts of truth; 
To throng with stately blooms the breathing spring 
Of Hope and Youth.” 

{ cannot finish my article as I should like, but must end jt 
abruptly with the mention of two men, both represented at Paris 
and both unfortunately dead, who had, I think, caught clear 
sight of the true connection of Nature and Man, in so far ag Art 
was concerned with it. ‘These men were Fred. Walker and George 
Mason. Of the latter's works I will not speak in detail, for al] 
their merits are exemplified in those of Walker. The latter artist 
sends only one oil work to the Exhibition, but that is, fortunately, 
one of his finest, ‘‘ The Old Gate,” and has been several times 
exhibited in London. Here is displayed in perfection the qualities 
Lhave spoken of above,—of sympathy and insight. Here, in one 
autumn landscape, are contrasted, and yet united into one chord 
of meaning, age and youth, experience and innocence, sorrow and 
gladness, labour and rest. I am not exaggerating when I say 
that these emotions and qualities are here shown in the few figures 
of the widowed lady, the playing children, and the tired labourer ; 
and it is literal truth that they are combined into one intenge 
chord of feeling by theartist’s genius. Were I asked what this feeling 
was, I should answer that the number of interpretations which can 
be put upon an artist’s work is no bad test of his rank. But if asked 
what this picture said to me, I should answer that it told me iz 
another form what all life tells me,—that beauty is independent 
of culture and circumstance, that endurance and joy exist side by 
side ; that through the “ old gate” of life pass for ever the 

i “ Young heart, hot and restless, 
And the old, subdued and slow ;’ 

that childhood has its joys, manhood its labour, and age its endur- 
ance. A good deal, I dare say, my readers may think, to be said by 
a picture of an autumn landscape and afew country people. Well, 
believe me, in every great picture there are manifold meanings, 
often only to be discovered by patient study. ‘The work that 
presents to us one definite phase of emotion, which pins us, as it 
were, to only thinking one thing about it, is as surely as 
possible an inferior work of art. And hard as it may seem, you 
cannot have a work of art explained to you. Speaking roughly, 
nothing worth the explanation can be explained. I find that I must 
close my article here, having said little or nothing about the short- 
comings and merits of our English school of figure-painters, nor, 
indeed, of the painters themselves. Watts, Burne Jones, Poynter, 
Leighton, and Albert Moore require an article to themselves, a8 
does also the speciality of English Water-Colour Art; but I 
thought that in a series of articles like the present, which, from 
their very nature, must be excessively imperfect, it was better to 
dwell upon the feature which is quite special to English Art,—and 
that is, as I have tried to show, a peculiar form of landscape 
painting, due to the influence of Cox, and Turner, and the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement. Harry QUILTER. 
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readers to see clearly, if I may, in this article, —that realism is not 

noble in itself, if it have no higher object. Realising an inkstand or | 
an ulster, will not give you a picture ; what you want to realise is | 
the beauty which dwells in Nature, and also the relative degree in | 
which various natural objects possess it ; and you cannot stop even | 
there,—that will give you beauty, but only that of death. The next | 
step is the all-important one, the one which can only be taken by | 
one man ina thousand, and which he must take, unless he is false 

to his art and himself, 
beauty with immaterial thought. I wish I had space to dwell longer | 


Ir would not be easy for an English reader to obtain any better 
mastery of Goethe’s great poem than by reading, first, Mr. Hay- 
ward's admirable prose translation of the earlier part of Faust,— 
the only part indeed which could have gained for this poem its 
enduring fame,—and then studying the whole in Miss Swan- 
wick’s scholarly and beautiful version, now for the first time given 
to the world as a whole, and given with the advantage of Retzsch’s 


‘This is simply the connection of material | striking outline illustrations, a few of which add to the reader's 


power of entering into the poem almost as much as the most telling 


upon this. I should like to try and show how all Nature really de- | imaginative criticism. No book so attractive as this has appeared 
pends for its chief interest on humanity ; how dead and cold it be- | amongst those which are usually considered suitable for gifts, be- 


comes the instant all trace of man’s thought, interest, and emotion | 
is removed from it. I once tried to show this (in an article devoted 
to the purpose) to the readers of the Spectator, and straightway a 








* Goethe's Faust. In Two Parts. Translated by Anna Swanwick. With Forty 


Illustrations, engraved on Steel, after Designs of Moritz Retzsch. London: George 


Bell and Sons. 1879. 
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w of the class have at once works of high genius for their 


very fe 
par agr s of a quite distinct sort of genius (but nevertheless, 


basis, design 

one gen ede : 

jus, and not to the diversion of the reader 8 thoughts from the 
world of the author to the world of the painter) for their illustra- 
tions, and scholarship and taste of the truest kind employed in the 
rendering of the original into an English form. We have all these 
conditions here, and only have to regret, and this we do sincerely, 
that the publishers have thought fit to condense the translation 
of the Second Part of Faust, on what seems to us a very insuffi- 
cient pretext :—“* In consideration of the length of the Second 

Part,” they say, ‘‘ some portions have been omitted, but care has 

been taken that the progressive development of the daama should 

not be interfered with.” We are not amongst those who think 
the Second Part of Faust a work of high genius at all. It appears 
to us to be a wild and wandering piece, without unity, with- 
out dramatic force, without even sustained intellectual power. 

But still, if it were given at all, it should have been given with- 

out curtailment. We should have liked to see Goethe's face, 

when told that a respectable firm of English publishers had 
taken upon themselves to guarantee that ‘“ the development of 
the drama was not interfered with ” by these arbitrary omissions. 

We are not very sure that except as illustrating Goethe’s mind, 

and especially the tendencies of his thought as he grew old, we 

should care to read the Second Part of Faust at all. It contains, 
of course, some lovely songs, and some eloquent reflection ; but 
on the whole, its chief interest is biographical, and not poetical. 

Still, such interest as it has, belongs also to many of the scenes 

which have been here omitted in order to shorten the drama; 

nor are discretionary omissions of this kind allowable in principle. 

If the Second Part had been omitted altogether, we should 

have had no complaint to make. ‘The labour which Miss 

Swanwick has spent on it must have been great, and 

not of the kind which so fully rewards a_ translator, 

as that which she has devoted to the noble poem of Goethe's 
highest power. Still, after she had given that labour, and had put 
it in the power of the English student to obtain a very good 
conception of what the great German poet designed in his con- 
clusion of Jaust, it is a little disappointing to have an arbitrary 
abbreviation given to us, on the plea of the too great length of 
the performance. Indeed, one of the chief points of interest in 
this Second Part of Faust, looked at biographically, is its re- 
markable tendency to run out into diffuse studies of the medieval 
and the antique, its extreme looseness of texture, its want of 
human interest and of dramatic vigour, its highly artificial fancy, 
its extremely frigid dissertation. All this the reader fails in some 
measure to grasp in this abbreviated Second Part, and misses now 
and then a very pregnant bit of shrewd remark, too. For example, 
the condensed Second Part leaves out (what we have no doubt 
Miss Swanwick had translated with her usual felicity) the sarcasm 
of Mephistopheles on the incapacity of fools to use even the 
philosopher's stone well, when they get it :— 
“ Wie sich Verdienst und Gliick verketten 
Das {allt den Thoren niemals ein; 
Wenn sie den Stein der Weisen hitten, 
Der Weise mangelte dem Stein.” 
* How luck and merit hang together 
Seems to these donkeys quite unknown ; 
With Wisdom’s stone, I doubt me whether 
They had the wisdom for the stone.” 
Hence both by the faults and by the beauties omitted in this 
Second Part, the value of the Second Part,—which to us seems 
chiefly of a biographical kind,—naturally suffers. It is a pity that 
with everything else so admirably adapted to their hands, the 
publishers should have injured Miss Swanwick’s admirable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of German literature, by mutilating 
the Second Part of Faust. 

However, much as we regret this, it cannot be denied that the 
chief interest of the public will always centre in the First Part, and 
that they are here also enabled to study the whole scheme 
of the Second Part, as well as its most beautiful elements, in 
detail. As a translator, we do not think it would have been easy 
for Miss Swanwick to finish her work better than she has here 
finished it. Of course, her translation of the Second Part could 
not have the variety and charm of her translation of the First Part, 
for the excellent reason that the poem itself is so vastly inferior. | 
But perhaps for that very reason it is more nearly adequate to the | 
original. She has spared no pains on it. There is no sign of | 
haste, or carelessness, or deficiency of interest. What could be 
done to render this rather dreary piece of fantastic imagination 
‘nto graceful and musical English verse has been done ; and any 

One who, after losing himself in the tragic love of Margaret for | 


uinely devoted to the interpretation of the original | 


| Faust, can be fascinated by the magic loves of Faust and the 
| Shade of Helen, will probably learn as much of that episode in 
Faust’s career from Miss Swanwick's refined and graceful version, 
as any poetical version could give him. Let those who would 
test Miss Swanwick’s skill read the poetical scene in the Classic 
Walpurgis Night, in which Faust approaches the river Peneios, 
and meets there with Chiron the Centaur. But for our part, we con- 
fess that we are rendered as impatient by the Second Part of Faust, 
as we should be by the supplementary work of a totally inferior 
genius, in the presence of the First Part; and though we are aware 
that the newest part of Miss Swanwick’s work is the translation of 
this supplement of Goethe's old age, yet we turn away from it to 
the now greatly altered and vastly improved translation of which 
we have so long been in possession, as to the true treasure of this 
volume. Though none of the many translators have given, or 
really could give, a thoroughly adequate version of this great 
poem, Miss Swanwick attains, we think, in her revised edition, 
the highest level of any of them. ‘Though in some scenes both 
Mr. Theodore Martin and Mr. Bayard Taylor have succeeded 
better, neither of them, we believe, has produced a poem which, 
on the whole, gives so vivid an impression of the original. 
There are scenes in which Miss Swanwick notably fails,—as, for 
instance, the scene in Auerhach’s cellar in Leipzig, where she 
cannot persuade herself to enter into the coarse and vulgar 
merriment of the half-drunk students. But on the whole—and 
excepting the Prologue in Heaven, which we think inferior to 
most of the more exalted scenes,—the higher the poetry, the 
better is her translation. ‘The reflective scenes, where Faust 
meditates on the secrets of nature and revelation, are full of terse 
and noble eloquence ; and the scenes with Margaret are still better. 
In many of them, Miss Swanwick has wonderfully improved on 
her former version. No one can read the new translation of 
Margaret’s exquisite lament, — 
* Mein’ Rub’ ist hin, 
Mein Herz ist schwer,” 
without noticing at once how far more simple, and full of the 
irregular movements of a peasant-girl’s trouble, is her new version 
than her old :— 
“ MarGaret’s Room.—MarGaret (alone, at her spinning-wheel). 
My peace is gone, 
My heart is sore, 
I find it never, 
And nevermore! 
Where him I have not, 
Is the grave to me; 
And bitter as gall 
The whole world to me. 
My wilder’d brain 
Is overwrought ; 
My feeble senses 
Are distraught. 
My peace is gone, 
My heart is sore, 
I find it never, 
And nevermore! 
For him from the window 
I gaze, at home; 
For him and him only 
Abroad I roam. 
His lofty step, 
His bearing high, 
The smile of his lip, 
The powor of his eye. 
His witching words, 
Their tones of bliss, 
His hand's fond pressure, 
And ah—his kiss! 
My peace is gone, 
My heart is sore, 
I find it never, 
And nevermore. 
My bosom aches 
To feel him near; 
Ah, could I clasp 
And fold him here! 
Kiss him and kiss him 
Again would I, 
And on his kisses 





I fain would die !” 

Even this is not the highest point Miss Swanwick touches. In 
the scenes of penitence and anguish the translation rises even 
higher, and wherever she has altered her previous version—and 
she has altered it often and carefully—she has altered it to 
simplify, to intensify, to exalt. Those who know Miss Swan- 
wick’s earlier work, however much they may have valued it, will 
find the present one far superior, not only from what it adds, 
but from what it has altered. Especially in force and simplicity, 
it is greatly superior to her earlier work. 
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The whole book, with Retzsch’s fine outlines,—of one of which, 
the picture of Faust and Margaret together in the garden, Shelley 
said that it turned him giddy but to touch the back of it, and 
know what he should see when he turned the page,—makes 
one of the most beautiful poetical renderings of a foreign poet 
with which we are acquainted. 





LORD TEIGNMOUTH'S *“ REMINISCENCES.” * 

‘* Le style,” says one of the greatest of modern critics, ‘‘le style, 
c’est un sceptre d’or, 2 qui reste, en définitive, le royaume de ce 
monde.” And if this be true, as we firmly believe it to be, of 
every class of composition, more especially does it hold good 
of that most difficult of all literary efforts which Lord Teign- 
mouth has essayed. Style, we take it, in literature, as 
in art, is the one unmistakable stamp of the composer's mind. 
Similar education and similar conditions of life, will in most 
men, produce great apparent similarity of thought and feeling, 
but once they come to express themselves, whether in marble or 
on canvas, in prose or in verse, the wonderful variety of character 
which exists among even the most ordinary men shows itself. 
On a first view of their books, as of themselves, we are struck 
only by resemblances, just as when we look at a flock of sheep; 
but when we examine a little more closely, we find in the men, as 
in the sheep, that no two are exactly alike, that each has his own 
distinct and sharply marked individuality. In higher natures 
this individuality is intensified, intensified often to such a degree 
as to destroy the one other quality which makes the great artist, 
—the sense of harmony and proportion. Every true work of 
art must convey these two ideas of power and restraint, and in 
none do they appear to us more clearly than in the style of a 
great writer. But though these ideas are both of necessity pre- 
sented to us when we look on what is beautiful, they do not 
necessarily strike us in the same degree. ‘lhe preponderance of 
the one or of the other depends upon the character of the work, 
In a page of Gulliver the sense of restraint prevails, in burke the 
feeling of power. In the kind of writing we are about to con- 
sider, we do not look for much restraint. ‘The charm of memoirs 
consists in its apparent absence. Considered as works of art, they 
may be divided into two classes,—those in which the author talks 
mainly of others, and those in which he talks chiefly of himself. 
‘Those of a third order, such as we have from D’Argenson and 
3arbier, consisting of a mere record of facts, cannot be called in 
any sense artistic, But in all good memoirs, however easy 
and natural they may secm, a little care will enable us 
to detect the ever present art of the writer. lis business is to 
paint word-portraits, It is not the highest branch of composition, 
but it is a distinct and very rare gift. It is by his skill in omis- 
sion that the true artist in this kind is known. Ile must have 
an eye for historical perspective, a power of grouping, a sound 
judgment as to who and what will be important in the opinion 
of posterity. Ina word, he must be able to curb his own natu- 
ral desire to talk about what is interesting to himself, and look 
only to what will interest others,—others, too, if he is to be 
famous, who will have little in common with him and his con- 
temporaries, save their common humanity. Montaigne and 
Pepys are perhaps the most delightful of all this delightful race. 
They will be ever fresh and young, because they owe their charm 
to that human nature which is alone unchangeable, in this world 
of change. ‘Art still has truth; take refuge there,” truly sings the 
weary thinker, Nausikaa and her maidens playing by the river- 
bank, or Horace sauntering down the Sacred Way, are as true to 
us as though we had ourselves seen and loved them. Vepys is of 


great historical value, no doubt, but we wonder how many readers | 


he would have, were it not for those little indiscretions about 
Mrs. Pepys, and that pretty Mrs. Knipp, of whom the wife was 
so reasonably jealous ; about those fascinating maids of honour, in 
the ‘* Matted Gallery,” in their saucy beavers and riding-coats 
(‘* just like me!” says Pepys) ; about naughty Nell Gwynn, and 
about Mr. Pepys’s new clothes ?—to say nothing of the ‘black 
patch” which, on May Sth, 1668, as he has duly noted, Samuel 
Pepys, Esq., saw Barbara Palmer, Countess of Castlemaine, put 
on at the Duke of York’s playhouse, while the Jmpertinents 
was acting,—a piece of which Mr. Pepys thought but poorly, till 
he found it generally admired! For his surmise as to why the 
black patch was put on just then, we really must refer our readers 
to the Diary itself. 

Of memoirs of which the interest is not purely personal, the best 
are those written by men who were either themselves actors in 


* Reminiscences of Many Years. By Lord Teignmouth, Edinburgh: David 


Douglas. 1878. 


great historical scenes, or spectators with exceptionally favour 
able opportunities of observation. In these a very high de a 
of art is often attained; we would instance Berwick and ma 
Simon. For terse and vigorous prose we know few books me 
compare with the sketch of his own life and campaigns left by the 
greatest of the Stuarts. Every line speaks the soldier and the 
man of action. Clearness, simplicity, and a quiet consciousness 
of power are as characteristic of Berwick as of Cesar, 

In St. Simon, we have a far different style, a far mightier genius 
Few indeed have impressed on their work such wonderful truth and 
boldness of outline, and shown such astonishing skill in detail, as 
the great historian of the Court of Louis XIV. And when we speak 
of truth, we mean artistic truth, that rare faculty of presenting g 
complex character as a consistent whole. St. Simon has an extra. 
ordinary power of rising up above the thousand indifferent actions of 
every-day life, and fastening with unerring instinct on every trifig 
which makes for his view of the character he is painting. It sounds 
absurd to say that in this most voluminous writer we see a wonder. 
ful power of compression, yet we believe this to be true. Let the 
reader who doubts us turn to any of the finished pictures in the 
great gallery. For hundreds of pages in the narrative part he hag 
seen this or that prince or bishop, magistrate, or lady of quality, 
Jansenist or Jesuit, appear for a few minutes, and disappear, The 
reader scarcely notices it, but he finds that he has gradually 
formed a definite idea of the character in question. Each time 
his name occurs, there is a little touch from the master-hand,— 
quiet and skilful, but firm. We are unconsciously prejudiced 
before we reach the real description. Then the great author 
rises in his might, pours forth a torrent of fierce invective, 
and blasts the character of his enemy for ever, by some 
half-dozen of those sentences which burn in and stick like 
molten lead. Here, indeed, is art, and wonderful art; yet 
even this extraordinary genius, writing the history of his ow: 
| most fascinating times, has failed to produce a great work of art, 
| a great, consistent whole. And the proof of this is that he is now 

little read. ‘Time is the true test of art. For art, as we have 
| already said, depends on principles which survive the tastes of a 
day. Some few passages of St. Simon are extracted, translated, 
watered down, reproduced in every way and at every turn,—the 
rest of his book is well-nigh forgotten. ‘The vitality of the one, 
the oblivion of the other, are due mainly to the differences of 
style. Where St. Simon has taken the pains to be artistic, he has 
lived ; where he has written “ en grand seigneur,” he is forgotten. 

Lord Teignmouth has heard Sheridan and Grey, has known 
Castlereagh and Canning, was “tipped” by Mr. Wilberforce, 
when at school with Lord Macaulay, has chatted and dined with 
Sir Walter Scott, and entered Paris with the army of Waterloo, 
Yet we fear he will not meet with many readers. Those who 
desire to learn the manners of the first quarter of this century 
will find fuller details in a pleasanterform in newspapers, novels, 
and plays. Students of history and literature will not wade 
through two octavo volumes to learn that at the Oxford Com- 
memoration of 1834 the Duke of Wellington read ‘‘ Cardlus” and 
“‘ Jacébus ” for the Latin of Charles and James, or that Lord 
Lytton dyed his whiskers in 1816. Nor do we recommend Lord 
Teignmouth to the lovers of chatty books. With a suit- 
able ‘‘environment,” we think he might have developed, into 
a tolerable gossip on paper. But Lord Teignmouth unbappily 
has the public always before him. He has evidently a sense of 
humour, but he ruins his best stories (and he tells some good 
ones) by his clumsy, inelegant, and often unintelligible diction. 
| And this, we suppose, he means for ‘‘ style,” for he is constantly 
| criticising that of others. He tells us that his private tutor’s 
‘‘ forte lay in English composition, written and oral.” We wonder 
what the reverend gentleman would have said to the production 
now before us. Like all unpractised writers, Lord Teignmouth 
| does not fear to rush into long sentences. We counted twenty- 

five lines in one, and there are very many in the book which we 
defy any one to parse. The pronouns and particles, as usual, 
jhave avenged themselves. ‘ Whos,” ‘' whats,” ‘§ whiches,” 
‘‘buts,” and “ands” are strung together till the writer, 
as well as the reader, becomes fairly puzzled. When he 
realises the situation, he makes a full stop and begins afresh. 
To come to details, we do not think ‘ catapulto ” is English, nor 
| do we see why Lord Macaulay should be called the “ coryphaeus 
of our youngest trio,” when Lord Teignmouth merely wishes to 
| say that he was the head of a class of what, we fear, boys would 
idiomatically call ‘‘ brats.” This would, perhaps, be vulgar, but it is 
not worse than the description of an M.P. as ‘‘ cock of his own 
dunghill,” and of his attempts to “‘ rule the roost [sic] in bis new 
here.” ‘Chen we hear of ‘‘a trinity of contributors” to the 
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Edinburgh Review, and of an Irish hunting-field “reticulated ” 
bya “ Jabyrinth of broad and deep ditches,” a flower of speech 
y author of Hibernia Venatica. ‘‘Two ancient 


worthy of the adh ihe 
friends find themselves in juxtaposition at a public dinner,” and 


sir Robert Inglis was, we are informed, "5% clubbable man.” 
Probably our readers will be satisfied with these specimens of Lord 
Teignmouth’s style. Of his literary judgment it will suffice to 
say that he has dared to compare © page from his friend Lord 
Glenelg’s “‘eelebrated prize poem” with the beautiful lines of 
Sir Walter :— 
« Life’s like the light dance which the wild wind weaves 

Amid the fading race of fallen leaves.” 
But Lord Teignmouth desires that the two passages should be 
yead “in juxtaposition.” It would bea pity to thwart him. Thus 
the prize poem :— 

“ For what is life? a groan, a breath, a sigh, 
A bitter tear, a drop of misery,” 

—et cetera, after the manner of prize poems. 

Let us turn to the matter of these volumes. ‘Those who are 
too idle to read old books, but like to be able to discuss the new 
ones (rather a numerous class, by the way), may learn here the 
condition of society in the “good old times” of fifty or sixty 
years ago. They will be reminded that hard drinking was every- 
where fashionable. They will learn that the Vice-Master of 
Trinity, Cambridge, was ‘‘ frequently boozy,” and came drunk to 
chapel, and that so late as 1829 “the memory of the deceased” 
was solemnly given at funerals in Stornoway. They will find as 
proofs of the ‘‘idleness and abounding vice” prevalent at the 
greatest of Cambridge colleges, that a nobleman or fellow-com- 
moner might take his pleasure unreproved, driving a night-coach, 
or making love to an actress in the green-room of Covent Garden. 
They will discover proof of the vast social advance of Ire- 
land from Lord Teignmouth’s account of that country in his 
youth, and they will draw, we trust, an augury of further progress 
in the future, from the changes which one generation has wrought 
in Scotland and Yorkshire. Free-fights and perjury were as 
common in those countries half a century ago as in Ireland 
now, and we doubt whether the wildest parts of Connaught 
can produce such extraordinary specimens of the hunting par- 
son as Lord Teignmouth has described in his last chapters. In 
1838, when Primate Beresford was a young man, Lord Teign- 
mouth saw him come into his father’s breakfast-room on a Surrday 
morning with ‘‘three pair of pistols.” Archdeacon Trench, at 
Ballinasloe Sessions, was in the habit of refusing to hear a large 
proportion of the witnesses, on the ground that from his personal 
knowledge of their character he knew they were not credible. 
No wonder the law was little respected. There are horrible 
accounts of mob-riots in Limerick in 1821, and of the peculiarly 
atrocious murder of young Hoskins in the same year. This gentle- 
man was the son of an unpopular agent on the Devon estates, now 
perhaps the best managed in all Ireland. In leaving this part of 
our subject, we fully endorse Lord Teignmouth’s opinion of the 
great services done to her country by Maria Edgeworth. 

We have said that Lord Teignmouth has a sense of humour. 
We have seldom heard a more amusing argument against the 
existence of ghosts than that of the gardener at the “‘ Hermitage.” 
‘ If,” reasons that worthy, ‘¢ Master Zouch is in heaven, he would 
not wish to come back; and if in hell, the Devil would not let 
him.” Ata State dinner in Sweden, one of the Ministers observed 
to Lord Teignmouth, ‘‘Look at Mr. D ” (a well-known 
English sportsman)! ‘* What energy, what eloquence! What 
is he talking about? Js it a dog, or a fish?” 

The phrase ‘* a nice young gentleman for a tea-party ” is traced 
to the great Liberator; he employed it, successfully no doubt, to 
crush a young English clergyman at a public meeting in Cork. 
We find Sir D. Mackworth, the Peninsular veteran who quelled 
the Bristol riots of 1851, seriously entertaining the belief that 
every man who falls in action is assured of heaven. He is sup- 
ported in his doctrine by no less an authority than Corporal Trim. 
“They'll go to heaven for it!” said Trim, of the ‘“ regiments.on 
the right,” which covered the retreating Lifeguards at Steinkirk. 
We wonder is this still an article of faith with the British soldier ? 
Lord Teignmouth is a staunch Conservative. We do not think 
the “‘ Jingos” will thank him for calling attention just now to 
Lord Hill’s horror of war, nor yet for reminding us that while 
Cambridge undergraduates are Tories, the senior members of the 
University are Liberal. We heartily thank his lordship for this 

convincing proof of the excellence of a Cambridge education in 
developing the reasoning powers. We purposely omit all refer- 
ence to Lord Teignmouth’s tour in the North of Europe. His 
journal was, we believe, published at the time when it may 





possibly have had some interest ; we do not imagine that it would 
have any for our readers. 

We have been compelled to say a great many unpleasing things 
about Lord Teignmouth. In conclusion, we must own to a warm 
admiration for his singular fairness and courtesy to opponents. 
The records of his own life, as given in these pages, show how 
much useful work may be done in this world by a plain man, of 
good position and honest intentions, even though his politics be 
unsound, and his literary powers small. 





SMILES’S LIFE OF ROBERT DICK, BAKER, OF 
THURSO.* 
REALISE the scene. It is a small, low-roofed bakehouse, and 
an active, middle-aged man, with wide brow and thoughtful, 
twinkling eyes, and his working clothes well bewhitened, is 
spreading out flour on a baking-board, and deftly forming it into 
the oddest of unwonted patterns. Now he runs it up into a bluff 
headland, again, with his fingers, he scoops out a gradually 
deepening depression, as a couple of gentlemen intently look on, 
with not a little surprise. And having finished his manipulation, 
he sets about a series of the most minute explanations about beds 
and ‘ dips,” which indicate that he is master of his topic ; point- 
ing out how, here and there, the ‘“ received ideas” are as far from 
fact as if fact had had nothing to do with the matter. This most 
original of map-makers is Robert Dick, baker, of Thurso, botanist 
and geologist, and his auditors are Sir Roderick Murchison, 
Baronet, Director-General of the Geographical Society, and Mr. 
C. W. Peach, A.L.S., who are receiving a valuable lesson on the 
geology and geography of that bald, bluff-coasted, wind-swept, 
northern Scottish county of Caithness. We have Sir Roderick’s 
own word that the lesson was well received and highly appre- 
ciated. At the meeting of the British Association at Leeds, in 
1858, he said, in the course of a warm eulogy on Robert Dick :— 

“Tam proud to call him my distinguished friend. When I went to 

see him, he spread out before me a map of Caithness, and pointed out 
its imperfections. He delineated to me, by means of some flour which 
he spread out on his baking-board, not only all its geographical 
features, but certain geological phenomena which he desired to 
impress on wy attention. Here is a man who is earning his daily bread 
by his hard work, who is obliged to read and study by night, and yet 
who is able to instruct the Director-General of the Geographical 
Society.” 
As for Robert Dick, he was probably the one person who did 
not enthusiastically greet Sir Roderick’s words. He shrank from 
publicity ; notice of any kind distressed him, and to see his name 
in the newspapers was even painful. When, years before, Hugh 
Miller, in the Edinburgh Witness, had made grateful but not over- 
enthusiastic reference to the man who had sent him the rarest 
collection of fossils, some of which compelled him to change his 
views on important points, Dick wrote, ‘I beg you not to men- 
tion me ; make use of what I send you, but let your readers guess 
where it came from, if they are curious.” 

Doubtless it was difficult to help such a man, for he was 
sensitive, shy, and independent to the verge of disease ; but how 
we do regret, on national grounds, that he was left to toil and 
moil for daily bread, sometimes—after the era of over-competi- 
tion in baking began in Thurso—not earning even that, through 
weeks and months of the most intense anxiety ; and that his later 
days were shadowed by pain and suffering and heart-break. Itis 
true that with Robert Dick, who was no mere country botanist 
or geologist, such as are to be found in almost any small town 
south, as well as north, of the ‘Tweed, his enjoyments were pre- 
eminently such as he found for himself; and that had he been 
forced into circumstances uncongenial by reason of unaccustomed 
society or routine, he would have been as miserable as he ever 
was in Thurso. For there, if tired, weary, and worried, Nature 
was a delight to him, and always accessible ; he had but to walk 
a few steps and he was on a moor or a mountain, and whether in 
sun or storm, he found delight there. It is pathetically humorous 
to read how, after rheumatism had begun to distress him, he 
could walk himself free from the twitchings of pain for the time 
being, and obtain an access of true enjoyment. He was closely 
observant,—nothing escaped him ; he never had any reliance on 
the opinions of others, examining everything for himself; and 
sometimes he was much inclined to poke fun at the book-geologists, 





who rode in gigs, and grudged to wet their feet. But he was a 
| thinker, too, and could rise easily to the region of principles; in 
| fact, he might have done for other places what he did for Caith- 
| ness, and thus have advanced the science substantially, if cireum- 





* Robert Dick, Baker, of Thurso, Geologist and Botanist. By Samuel Smiles, LL.D. 
With a Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations. London: John 
Murray. 
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stances had only been a little more propitious. It must not be 
inferred, however, that he is of the whimpering and discontented 
order. Far from it ; he shakes his trials aside lightly, with a stoical 
self-reliance and a subdued fun ; sometimes, while in pain himself, 
sending laughable rhymes to make his friends laugh, when they 
were ill or depressed ; and over some of these, which Mr. Smiles has 
given, others will laugh too. As for friends, he had not very many, 
but those which he had were staunch ; his great reserve kept him 
apart from the townsfolk, to whom he neither gave entertainment, 
nor took it from them. At first they greatly wondered at him, 
could not make him out, fancied he was wrong in the head, roam- 
ing the country night and morning, like a gypsy ; and his life was 
almost as great a puzzle to them after he was sought out by 
strangers, and had to send away distinguished people—even 
Dukes—who wished to see him, because to leave his batch would 
have been to spoil it,—and ‘‘ wha would have paid him for that,” as 
his faithful housekeeper said. For all these things made no change 
in Dick’s way of life; Sir George Sinclair could not draw him 
from his bakehouse to meet Mr. Thomas Carlyle at breakfast, any 
more than could the townsfolk. He himself gave the cue to this 
exceeding shyness and reserve, and it is one which impartsa 
peculiar interest and pathos to his biography from first to last. 

He was the son of an officer of Excise, a man of some intelli- 
gence, stationed at Tullibody, at the foot of the Scottish Ochils. 
Early his father proudly perceived in Robert such intellectual 
promise as led him to hold out hope of a college education. But 
all was changed through the death of the mother, when Robert 
was about ten. By-and-by his father married again, and the fate 
of step-children was too truly that of Robert and the rest. They 
were cruelly treated, held as drudges, and Robert was punished 
for his rovings in the woods and hills, in which he had formerly 
been encouraged. Ie was sent as apprentice to a baker in ‘Tulli- 
body, at the beginning of his thirteenth year. Up at three in the 
morning, and kept trudging about with heavy loads of bread, 
was not a bright lot, but Robert felt it was better than 
home had been. He was cheerful, made friends with his 
master’s children, and became a favourite with his master, who 
was in after-years very willing to oblige and aid him. 
As he returned with his empty basket, he could pick up a 
flower or a rare plant as he went along a footpath ; and he had 
already begun to collect the rarer ones, and had gathered a few 
favourite volumes, which he could read in the room above the 
bakehouse, in which he slept. But he says of his boyhood :— 
‘+ All my naturally bnoyant, youthful spirits were broken. ‘To 
this day I feel the effects. I cannot shake them off. It is this 
which still makes me shrink from the world.” He had fortunately 
picked up a fair rudimentary education at the parish school, and 
a little Latin, which he found of great use to him afterwards in 
his botanical researches. When his apprenticeship was out, he 
worked as a journeyman in Leith, Glasgow, and Greenock. Then, 
as he did not seem to make much of it, his father, who had now 
been transferred to Thurso, said that he should come there and 
start business, as there was an opening for a baker. Ile went, re- 
mained in Thurso for the rest of his life, doing all the work of the 
bakehouse himself. le devoted all his leisure-time to scien- 
tific work. First, the sea-beach attracted him, and he studied 
conchology, made a very fine collection of shells: then he took 
up botany, and in his wanderings was led to questionings which 
suggested geology, and he may be said to have thoroughly 
‘¢ done” Caithness-shire in all these departments, discovering in 
the Lower Old Red the gigantic heloptychius, to the surprise of 
geologists; while, to the surprise of botanists, he produced 
specimens of plants in Caithness which they had said were not to 
be found in Great Britain. As Thomas Edwards did in Banff, 
he marked out the county into districts, which he took in turn, 
and each of which he thoroughly examined :— 

“ He gathered insects,” says Mr. Smiles, “ while he collected plants. 
They both lay in the same beat. After his bread was baked in the 
morning and ready for sale, he left the shop to the care of his honse- 
keeper, and went out upon a search. Or he would take a journey to the 
moors or mountains, and return home at night, to prepare the next day’s 
baking. He began to make his entomological collection when he was 
about twenty-five years old. He worked so hard at the subject, and 
made so many excursions through the country, that in about nine 
months he bad collected specimens of nearly all the insect tribes that 
Caithness contained. He spent nearly every moment that he could 
spare, until he thought that he had exhausted the field. He worked out 
the subject from bis own personal observation. He was ono of those men 
who take nothing for granted. Books were an essential end, but his know- 
ledge was founded not on books, but onnature. He was not satisfied with 
the common opinion as to the species or genus to which any individual of 
the insect world belonged. If he had any doubts about an insect, 
from a gnat to a dragon-fly, he would search out the grub, watch 
the process of its development from the larva and chrysalis state, until 








it emerged before him in unquestionable identity. F 
stitutions,” Mr. Smiles goes on to say, “could have stood the on = 
of toil and privation which he endured, during his long course Shoe 
into the fossils, plants, grasses, and mosses, over the length and br . 
of Caithness. He had often walked from fifty to eighty miles — 
one baking and another, with little more in his scrip than a few pj — 
biscuit.” Pleces of 


Though, in one sense, independent of books, we should not 


/omit to mention that Dick was a great book-lover, indulging 


himself in fine editions of his few favourites, which were con 

veyed by him packed up carefully inside his sacks of flour, eneen 
also a microscope and other scientific instruments. Hig aversion 
even to make the attempt to set down any continuous and de- 
tailed record of his work is the more astonishing, that his letters 
prove him to have been really gifted with a fluent and easy style, both 
in prose and verse ; for while he passes easily from grave earnest 
to pawky fun and lively satire, he can also break quite natural] 

into a bit of rhyme, by no means without pith and point, » 
confesses that in his earlier days he had in secret composed bag. 
fuls of verse, and though he avers that nobody would have given a 
bawlee (halfpenny) for them, we should have been well content to 
read them, by way of experiment and a study in character, Jp 
everything that Dick did he showed character, and doubt- 
less in bis despised early verses also. What has made the 
writing of his biography possible is the fact that to a few 
trusted correspondents he sent delightful letters. ‘Though he 
disliked to see his name in the newspapers, and was not flattered 
by Sir Roderick Murchison’s mention of him before the British 
Association, he wrote often and at length to his sister, telling 
her of his difficulties and trials, but also happily of his work and 
its pleasures,—how a new plant, found on a hill-top, consoled 
him for business lost by competition, and how a new fossil made 
him forget his bodily pains. Here is a specimen :— 


“}[ave you ever,” he asks her, “been all alone on a dreary moor. 
when the shadows of the coming darkness are settling down, and the 
cold, clammy fog goes creeping up the hill before you? It is hard 
work, and very uncanny walking to pick your steps, as there is no 
proper light to guide you. For you must remember that moors are 
not bowling-greens or finely-smoothed lawns. They may be flowery 
paths, it is true, but very rough ones, full of man-traps, jags, and holes, 
into which, if you once get, you may with difficulty wade your way out 
again. ‘But on I went—hop, step, and jump—now up, now down, 
huffing and puffing, with my heart rapping against my breast like the 
clapper of a mil]. Then everything around looked so quiet, with the 
mist growing so thick, that it was difficult to distingnish one 
hill from another. Had I not been intimately acquainted with 
every knowe and hillock of the country through which I was 
travelling, I never could have got through it. But cheer up! 
Never lose heart! There’s the little loch at last, and there's 
the hill! Ay, but your work’s not done yet. You must climb the hill, 
for what you seck is only on the very top. ‘It’s rough work running 
through a moor, but it takes your wind clean out of you to climb the 
hill that lics beyond it. Were you ever up a hill-top at night, your lee 
lane [Anglicé, all alone], with the mist swooping about you, and 
drooking your whiskers and eyebrows? I daresay no. But up 
this hill I had to clamber on my hands and knees, to find 
the plants that I had come in search of. Yes! I found them, 
though I was not quite sure until the sun had risen to en- 
lighten me. Then I found that I had made out my point. The 
light enabled me to make my way down-hill. Feeling thirsty, as 
well I might, I clambered over rocks and braes and heather, to a very 
pretty loch at the hill-foot. Picking my steps to a place full of large 
stones, I came to a pair of them, where I stooped down into the clear 
water and drank my fill. It is a grand thing to dip your noso down 
into the water like a bird, with the shingle and gravel lying below you, 
and then take your early morning drink. But I have no time to say 
out my say. Only this, sister, only this: never lose heart in the 
thickest mists you should ever get into; but take heart, for as- 
suredly the sun will rise again, and roll them up and away, to be seen 
no more.” 


And again, at a later time :— 


“Not long since I had the eager curiosity to walk out one night. 
when I picked up a very nice moss, by the light of the moon. You 
may ask, how could I do that? Thanks be praised, I’ve got my eye- 
sight, my feelings, and I can grape [feel with the hand], too. It wasa 
very frosty night, and hailstones lay thick upon the bog; but I knew 
the exact spot where the mosses grew. I had taken a long look at them 
six weeks before I found them in priwe condition. The world was 
asleep. Mosses,not Moses. But I often consult Moses’ writings. How 
fine that is about the scapegoat sent into the wilderness, with the cord 
about his horns, bearing a burden that he did not feel. Splendid Bible 
that. If any friend asks you about your brother Robert, you may say 
that he inherits the blessing of Jacob’s son. If they inquire which 
son, you may say the one who was likened to an ass ‘stooping down 
between two burdens,’ with this difference, that instead of two, your 
brother has a score or two of burdens. He knows by sad experience 
that ‘ rest is good.’ But he is at times so wearied and sore, that he can- 
not find rest. And further, the person who said that ‘the harder the 
work, the sweeter the rest,’ never toiled hard in his life. But there is 
nothing for the machine that has been long in use but to keep it going, 
otherwise it would fall to pieces.” 


Though his neighbours never came to understand him properly, 
they were fain to ask his opinion on scientific matters, and he 
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at emanate . . . . . 
was often pestered with idle people and with idle questions, and | comfortably bundled up in “ all the proper mufflings ” of a bitter 
. mm. ° ° 
by people, too, who affected to know more than they did. This English winter. The boys are not so dear to Mr. Crane’s chival- 
small extract will show how he dealt with all these, and how exact | rous heart as the girls, and their ages, attitudes, and expression 
and thorough was his knowledge :— /not so well portrayed. Ralph in the coppice and Carlo 
“A person who ag ae | ong se 7 boats know-, at the school-door are both much too old. ‘The old Ger- 
net him one day, and asked him if he knew whether the county , ° . : s 
ns. ~ ony satioe armeria. *Ob,’ said Dick, * if you will just call it | man pawnbroker and all his quaint ware are most admirably 
eS Gillyflower, or, if you please, Thrift, you will find it at any road- | conceived and executed; ‘Grandmother dear,” on the other 
sii.’ Another gentleman found a pretty ower growing profusely in hand, disappoints us; she is too tall and young,—not at all our 
q small strath a few miles out of Thurso. He took it to Dick.—‘Do | ideal of the gentle, loving, little old lady, who is not merely 
<ou know that?’ he asked.—‘ Yes, he said ; ‘you got it at the side of hed end loved oe Dot whe 8 tted and—i 
the burn at Olrig..—‘ How do you know that ?’—‘ Because it grows in SERPOHSS SHS SSVES, HSE, BUS © - is pette es 6 5 
two or three places in Caithness ; but these are too far off for you to | spectful and loving way—even taken liberties with, by her little 
have been there to-day.’~Another called upon him with a strange | worshippers ; but in the same picture (‘* Whose drawer is this ¢”) 
flower. ‘I have got a new thing for you to-day, Mr. Dick.’—‘ Oh no,’ ig Mr, Crane's chef d’wuvre, Molly ; we sce little of her face, but 
said Dick,‘ I know it quite well. You got it near Shebster,’ indicating h 3 inte the p vite f the hand 
small hillock on a moor in the western part of the parish of Thurso. | there is everything in the figure ; the position of the hand, ner- 
+ Yes,’ said the inquirer,‘ but how do you know that ?’—Simply because | vously holding back the dress, denotes anxiety; there is a touch 
2 2. ” . . . . 
it grows nowhero else in Caithness. of shame, and at the same time of deprecation, in the attitude of 
He was a bit of a humourist with the pencil, as well as with the | the body; and the turn of the head expresses at once courage, 
pen. He had a special delight in Egyptian mythology, and had | loving confidence, and full purpose of amendment. It could not 
drawn many figures of the gods of Egypt over the walls of his | be better. Walter Crane draws little girls con amore. 
bakehouse :— | Of the book itself—of its mingled humour and pathos—we can 
“Amongst them was a spirited and well-executed figure of the | scarcely say too much; and if we do not like it all equally, it is 
beautiful = bad on — — <> a —_ hor “— —_ only because it grows more and more interesting and touching as 
the fire-place. Beside it were two figures of Egyptian idols. On the | ; 5 — . ‘het ” 
side of ae of the windows there was the figure of an ape, excellently * go “—— ; except, perhaps, that the = Cisttnes Adventure, 
drawn. What Dick thought of the development hypothesis may be | Which is the last story, though very delightful, does not come up 
understood from his figures of the Greek boy and ape. They could be| to ‘That Cad Sawyer”—the last but one—cither in the 
seen at the same place from the door of the apartment, and presented a | present writer’s opinion, or in that of a little critic whom he 
striking contrast, quite irreconcilablo with the idea of even a remote 1 to his aid Dulin Mate be infl d by tl 
identity. When questioned on the subject, Dick humorously indicated summoned to his aid, and who, sec ining to be inf uence y ' 1e 
the presence of the drawings. He pointed to them, but said nothing.’ charms of ghosts or robbers, delivered the unhesitating verdict, 
‘Oh! it’s all awfully jolly, but I like ‘That Cad Sawyer’ the 
best.” Whether Mrs. Molesworth has had to read much to 
children, we do not know; but if she has, or had, and if she 
had found it as fatiguing, in the cases of some children’s books, 
as it certainly is, and if she had been inspired with the 
benevolent desire to lighten the burden to unhappy seniors, 
and been specially gifted with the genius to choose the most suit- 
which was the highest mark of esteem and trust that Dick could able style, she could not have effected her pape better than 
bestow. Mr. Smiles has given a very admirable sketch of Mr. | she has quite unconsciously done in these Christmas stories. They 
Peach’s life, and of his association with Dick, in their mutually | 8° 28 attractive to grown-up people as to children. ‘There is no 
sided work, with many letters, marked by fine insight and full of occasion, with this book in the hand, for that skilful, but altogether 
somali ineffectual attempt to lead the child’s choice to one of the least 
‘We need only add that the portraits of Dick and his friend, | inane of the oft-read stories ; nor are those subterfuges necessary 
Mr. Peach, are executed with great skill ; and that the numerous | which —_ fain make the child aotlove on it anne a with 
sketches of Caithness scenery, which do so much to enliven the | 8°™¢ vatural human interest, to the w earisome iteration of some 
volume, will communicate even to the reader who has never | impossible folly. It must, indeed, be a child of little indi- 


crossed the Tweed a very fair notion of what that country | Viduality that is not wide awake to the fact that in 
a Tike offering to read it a story there is so distinct an assumption of 


| self-denial, that we should be humiliated and compromised if, 
= diiileiraaiiatiiniaieias eimai ee afterwards, we did not sustain the character for perfect indiffer- 
MRS. MOLESWORTH'S CHRISTMAS STORY. : ence as to the choice ; a false pretence of which the child is per- 
(exe tuat as Christmas, bright as the orange of which its binding | fectly aware, but which it ignores, with a calmly tyrannical 
reminds us, and welcome as the former and nearly as welcome as | self-possession that our dignity forbids us to combat. But with 
the latter to the children, comes Mrs. Molesworth’s story-book | Mrs. Molesworth we are safe. The children enjoy the simple, 
for them, in the gay cover which we have learnt to look for on | every-day incident, which all can understand, and many have 
book-stalls and in shop-windows. ‘This time its brilliancy is re- | some experience of ; and the parents are captivated by the know- 
lieved, not by the curly head of little Carrots, but by a black |ledge of their little ones, and the sensitiveness of feeling for 
silhouette of the kind old grandmother who delights the repre- | them which this delightful authoress exhibits, She seems to 
sentatives of Carrots and his sisters with her stories. Or perhaps | discern not only the clue to children’s affections, but the delicate 
it is Carrots himself and his sisters, for all these Christmas stories | thread which separates the domains of tenderness and indulgence. 
of Mrs. Molesworth’s are told to a group of sympathetic listeners, [here js all the modern appreciation of the timidity and sensitive- 
who have a marvellous family likeness, in warm hearts, intelligent | pegs of childhood, and of its newly recognised rights, and all the 
minds, and bright and pretty forms and faces. Mrs. Molesworth | old-fashioned but wise dislike to the reversion of the natural 
has forgotten, for this year, her fanciful dreaming and fairy-story | order of things ordained by God, when the wishes and 
mood, and wanders, instead, amidst tender old family traditions, convenience of the young take precedence of everything, 
of which she selects such as are sure to suit all little people of the and forward and_ self-confident youth, nurtured by the 
refined and kindly-nurtured sort, or of the natures which would | misplaced and exaggerated self-surrender of parents, thrusts 
answer to kindly culture, and which only very adverse surround- | diffident age gently, may be, and with a cheerful smile of 
ings have spoiled. | patronage, but firmly, to the wall. We said last week that there 
Our authoress has again summoned Mr. Walter Crane to her are ‘books for children,” and ‘children’s books.” Mr. 
aid. and with beautiful effect; except that he has so entirely | Molesworth’s belong eminently to the latter class, captivating 
realised his subject, that he has fancied himself where ‘‘grand- | thongh they be to the mature also. Her children are sweet, 
mother dear” tells her stories—in the sunny South—and has lovable children, but ‘not too good for human nature's daily 
hung such appropriately cool drapery round his captivating little | food.” And the incidents are of those every-day scrapes—soux - 
girls, that we regard them with a cold shudder of pity, in this times the result of naughtiness, sometimes of accident—about tLe 
coldest and darkest of all English Decembers. The vignette on getting-out of which there is such a pleasant excitement, amount- 
the title-page indeed—otherwise so exquisite—apparently re- | ing now and then to a thrill, akin to the ‘‘ dreadfully nice ” sen- 
duces the tiny shop-gazer’s habiliments to a little night-dress and , sation of the child's dip in the sea. 
slippers. We must except the frontispiece, where the journey has, Molly, if not a perfect character, is at least a perfect 
been provided for to a limited extent, but where we should, | child: we know few sweeter sketches of a little girl,— 
nevertheless, have felt less anxiety, had the travellers been more | thoughtless, naive, impulsive, confident, warm,—generous, 
brave, honest, simple, and loving. ‘The bluntness of her 
speech, that gives the tiny, unintentional wound; the exces- 








Though in much he admired Mr. Darwin, he could never bring 
himself to regard the general Darwinian view with favour. 
Another friendship which was very perfect and beautiful was 
that with Mr. C. W. Peach, the Preventive Service geologist, 
who was, during the latter part of Dick's life, stationed in the 
North of Scotland, and often visited Dick, obtaining not only 
free entrée to the bakehouse, but the right to introduce others, 











_* Grandmother Dear. Tey Mrs. Molesworth. With [Illustrations by Walter 
Crane. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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sive grief, when it is pointed out ; the honest acknowledgment of 
the wrong; the eager desire to heal it, at any cost to herself; the 
childlike confidence in others’ love for and belief in her; the 
rush of feeling that overwhelms with endearments; the un- 
blushing coaxings, the cunning little manceuvrings and the 
wilful deafness and blindness to hints, which she allows herself 
in aid of her pertinacity, are admirably childlike, and are unmis- 
takable descriptions from life. We have been so carried away with 
our theme, that we have trespassed upon the space that would, 
perhaps, have been better devoted to sketches of, or extracts from 
the stories themselves. 

We must give our readers an example of Molly’s diplomatic 
abilities. ‘*Grandmother dear” has told them a story of a 
‘‘trust” given to their Uncle Jack, by a dying man in the 
Crimea—* that Cad Sawyer,” in fact—and Molly wants to know 
how it was executed, since Uncle Jack also died there; but she 
is loth to reopen Grandmother’s wounds by referring to her 
uncle. The story has been very sad :— 


“¢T felt, you know,’ said Molly to Sylvia, when they were dressing 
the next morning, ‘I felt a sort of feeling as if I'd been in church when 
the music was awfully lovely. A beautiful feeling, but strange, too, 
you know, Sylvia? Particularly as Uncle Jack died too. When did 
he die? Do you know, Sylvia? Was it at that place ?"—‘ What place ?’ 
said Sylvia curtly. When her feelings wore touched she had a way of 
growing curt and terse, sometimes even snappish.—‘ That hot place— 
without trees, and all so dusty and dirty—Kadi—Kadi—I forget.’— 
‘Oh! you stupid girl. Kadikoi was only one little wee village. You 
mean the Crimea—the Crimea is the name of all the country about 
there—where the war was.’—‘ Yes, of course. I am stupid,’ said 
Molly, but not at all as if she had any reason to be ashamed of the 
fact. ‘Did he never come home from the Crimea ?’—‘ No,’ said Sylvia, 
curtly again, ‘he never came home.’—For an instant Molly was silent. 
Then she began again. ‘ Well, I wonder how the old lady, that poor 
nice man’s mother, I mean—I wonder how she got the money and all 
that, that Uncle Jack was to settle for her. Shall we ask grandmother, 
Sylvia ?’—‘ No, of course not. What does it matter tous? Of course, 
it was all properly done. If it hadn’t been, how would grandmother 
have known about it?’—‘I never thought of that. Still, I would like 
to know. I think,’ said Molly, meditatively, ‘I think I could get grand- 
mother to tell without exactly asking—for fear, you know, of seeming 
to remind her about poor Uncle Jack.’—‘ You’d much better not,’ said 
Sylvia, as she left the room.—But once let Molly get a thing well into 
her head, ‘ trust her,’ as Ralph said, ‘ not to let it out again till it suited 


her.’ That very evening when they were all sitting together again, | 


working and talking, all except aunty, busily writing at her little table 
in the corner, Molly began. ‘Grandmother dear,’ she said gently, 
‘wasn’t the old lady dreadfully sorry when she heard he was dead ?’"— 
For a moment grandmother stared at her in bewilderment—her thoughts 
had been far away. ‘What are you saying, my dear?’ she asked.— 
Sylvia frowned at Molly across the table. Too well did she know the 
peculiarly meek and submissive tone of voice assumed by Molly when 
bent on—had the subject been any less serious than it was, Sylvia 
would have called it ‘mischief.—‘ Molly,’ she said reprovingly, finding 
her frowns calmly ignored.—‘ What is it?’ said Molly sweetly. ‘I 
mean, grandmother dear,’ she proceeded, ‘I mean the mother of the 
poor nice man that uncle was so good to. Wasn’t she dreadfully sorry 
when she heard he was dead?’—‘I think she was, dear,’ said grand- 
mother unsuspiciously. ‘Poor woman, whatever her mistakes with her 
children had been, I felt dreadfully sorry for her. I saw her a good 
- many times, for your uncle sent me home all the papers and directions 
—“ in case,” as poor Sawyer had said of himself—so my Jack said it.’— 
Grandmother sighed ; Sylvia looked still more reproachfully at Molly ; 
Molly pretended to be threading her needle.—‘ And I got it all settled 
as her son had wished. He had arranged it so that she could not give 
away tho money during her life. Not long after, she went to America 
to her other son, and I believe she is still living. Ho got on very well, 
and is now a rich man. I had letters from them a few years ago—nice 
letters. I think it brought out the best of them—Philip Sawyer's 
death Imean. Still—oh no—they did not care for him, alive or dead, 
as such a man deserved.’—‘ Whata shame it seems !’ said Molly. ‘ When 
J have children,’ she went on serenely, ‘I shall love them all alike— 
whether they're ugly or pretty, if anything, perhaps the ugliest most, to 
make up to them, you see.’—‘ I thought you were never going to marry,’ 
said Ralph. ‘For you’re never going to England, and you'll never 
marry a Frenchman.’—‘ Englishmen might come here,’ replied Molly. 
«And when you and Sylvia go to England, you might take some of my 
photographs to show. —This was too much. Ralph laughed so that he 
rolled on the rug, and Sylvia nearly fell off her chair. Even grand- 


mother joined in the merriment, and aunty came over from her corner 


to ask what it was all about.” 


We cannot do better than conclude with Molly’s parting wish— 


to which we heartily respond—for we have not space for extracts | 


from the various stories, nor judgment sufficient to select the 
best where all are so equal; and we would not, on any account, 
break the completeness of the touching story of ‘‘That Cad 
Sawyer,” the poor usher :— 


“ Tho children listened with sobered little faces, ‘Poor papa!’ they 


said.—‘ But some day,’ said grandmother, ‘ some day, I hope, when you | 


to say, but you're not to say it,’ she said. ‘ And every night, grand. 
mother dear, I ask in my prayers for you to live to be a hundred” 
—Grandmother smiled again. ‘Do you, my darling?’ she said, « Bus 
remember, whatever we ask, God knows best what to answer,’ ” 5 





WORDSWORTH AND THE LAKE DISTRICT* 

Ir was a happy thought which led Professor Knight to employ 
| the leisure of his summer or autumn holidays in gleaning what 
may still be gathered about the places with which Wordsworth’s 
poems are associated, before the generation which knew the poet 
himself and his ways has entirely disappeared. An important 
| beginning had, indeed, been made by Wordsworth himself, in the 
| notes which during his later years he dictated to Miss Fenwick, 
| and which all careful students of his poetry have so highly prized, 
Still, those notes were but a beginning, and served rather to whet 
the desire for fuller illustration than to satisfy it. It was known 
that among the elder and more intelligent dwellers in the 
Lake Country there still lingered many interesting recollections 
of the poet’s habits and haunts, which might be any day lost, unless 
their possessors were careful to commit them to writing. Among 
those who were depositaries of this kind of lore, none, it was 
known, was more faithful, accurate, and sympathetic than Dr, 
Cradock, the Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. This 
gentleman has generously placed his local knowledge, suggestions, 
and interpretations at the disposal of Professor Knight; who, in 
his preface, acknowledges his obligations for these. Some may, 
perhaps, say,— What use of cumbering imaginative poems with 
heaps of prosaic detail and local circumstance ? better far to leave 
them as they are,—a pure, imaginative essence, defecated of al] 
grosser matter. This abstract view of imagination, which would 
dissociate it altogether from fact and experience, is one which, 
though entertained by some persons deserving of respect, we 
cannot at all admit. Neither the ideal nor the actual, as long as 
they stand apart, are half so living and true as when they meet 
and combine. To see the very spot where some great thought or 
beautiful imagination was born, to gaze on the features of the 
landscape which have entered into that thought, given it shape 
and framework, and lent it colouring, is no mere idle 
and gossiping curiosity, but is to have caught a fresh 
glance into the very working of the poet’s mind. This 
localising of the ideal gives body and solidity to imagi- 
native creations, which might otherwise be unsubstantial ; 
and at the same time it idealises the actual—that is, gives to the 
dull clods of earth a kind of spiritual existence. What would we 
not give to know for certain ‘‘the bank” which Shakespeare 
knew, ‘ whereon the wild thyme grows’” The places named by 
Scott in his works, his localisings of romance, have wrought 
so powerfully on the imaginations of men that, as the late 
Sir W. Stirling Maxwell said at the Scott Centenary, the mere 
mention by him in his poems or novels of some obscure local 
name on any property has become like a new charter to it, and 
actually doubled its market value. If this is so with other poets, 
then much more with Wordsworth, who in his poems, whether 
descriptive, lyrical, or meditative, has accurately conveyed the 
features of more landscapes, and noted faithfully more manifold 
ongoings of nature, as he had seen them, than all the other 
poets of his time put together. Many have noted “ the marvel- 
lous sympathy there is between Wordsworth’s poetry and the 
| Spirit that is in the Westmoreland mountains,”—his quite perfect 
| * power of rendering their mute being into his solemn melodies.” 
If this be true—if, as has been said, ‘‘those dumb, old solitudes 
| had, after slumbering since the beginning of time, at last waked 
| to consciousness in him, and uttered their inmost heart through 
| his voice,” the book before us is the best and most practical com- 
ment on such a statement. Wordsworth’s allusions to Nature, 
|instead of being abstract and vague, become at once concrete 











|and real, when seen through the light of Professor Knight's 
| localising interpretations. In no other poet is the description 
| of literal fact and local detail so blended with the finest spiritual- 
|ising power. A few passages there may be in which he has 
| overdone matter-of-fact detail,—has failed to illuminate it from 
| within, as in the well-known lines in ‘‘ The Thorn,” as these 
| originally stood, describing the ‘ little muddy pond,”— 


“T’ve measured it from side to side, 
*Tis three feet long and two feet wide.” 


three are older, that Alderwood will again be a happy home for your | Lines like these, though they cannot be defended artistically, yet 


father. It is what your mother would have wished, I know.’-—‘ Well, 


then, you and aunty must come to live with us there. 


Promise now, grandmother dear,’ said Molly.—Grandmother smiled, 
very old woman f 
——Molly pressed her | Knight, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of St. Andrew's. Ediu- 
‘IT know what you're going | burgh: David Douglas. 1878. 


but shook her head gently, ‘Grandmother will be a 
by then, my darling,’ she said, ‘and perhaps 


little fat hand over grandmother’s mouth. 








You must. | 


| coming in, as they sometimes do, in the midst of the most imagina- 
| tive rendering of nature, seem part of that plainness and un- 


* The English Lake District, as Interpreted in the Poems of Wordsworth. By William 
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hesitating veracity which were part of the greatness of the man. | found local habitation in any of Wordsworth's poems. Of special 
Such passages, however, of over-detail might be counted on one’s interest are the poems which cluster round Helvellyn, and chief 
fingers. In almost all his poems Wordsworth has carried out the perhaps among these the ‘‘ Elegiac Verses in Memory of My 
principle he so well understood, as he announced it in a conver- | Brother,” not so much for their, intrinsic excellence, as from the 
sation with Mr. Aubrey de Vere, which Professor Knight has affecting nature of the last parting which they commemorate, and 














quoted in his preface :— | from the powerful effect that event had on Wordsworth’s mind 

«“ Natare does not permit an inventory to bo made of her charms. | 
He (alluding to some ultra-realistic poet) should have left his pencil | 
and note-book at home; fixed bis eye, as he walked, with a reverent 
attention on all that surrounded him, and taken all into a heart that 
could understand and enjoy. Afterwards, he would have discovered | 
that while much of what he had admired was preserved to him, much 
was also most wisely obliterated. That which remained, the picture | 
surviving in his mind, would have presented the ideal and essential | 
truth of the scene, and done so, in a large part, by discarding much 
which, though in itself striking, was not characteristic. In every 
scene, many of the most brilliant details are but accidental.” 

So, it would seem, in poetic reproduction, as in so many other 
things, the great secret lies in ‘‘ wise remembrance,” and also in 
not less ‘* wise oblivion.” 

In executing his self-imposed and evidently congenial task, 
Professor Knight has set to work in a systematic and orderly 
way, which will not fail to commend itself to students of Words- | 
worth. He begins with the beginning,—that is, with Cockermouth, | 
the place of the poet’s birth and childhood. Thence he passes to 
Hawkshead by Esthwaite Lake, the place of that wonderful | 
school.time, so unlike any modern schoolboy’s, which was the | 





seed-time of his genius. ‘These two periods, especially the latter, 
are illustrated mainly from “ The Prelude.” ‘That poem, which | 
more than any other, reveals, to use Mr. Kunight’s happy expres- 
sion, ** what Wordsworth saw in Nature, and how he saw it,” both 
sheds light on the places it describes, and receives it from them. 

And even those who have most appreciated the wonderful and | 
imaginative insight of ‘‘ The Prelude,” will find that it derives new | 
meaning andinterest from the commentary which Professor Knight | 
has been able here to add to it. Our author next follows the | 
poet in his migration to Grasmere, during the closing days of last | 
century. There, in the ‘lown End of Grasmere, or Dove Cottage, | 
he dwelt, first, with his sister, then with his wife and his sister, | 
during the years between 1800 and 1808, which have been called 
his poetic prime. For it was then that he produced the largest | 
number of the poems which the world has recognised as most ' 
original and characteristic. Almost all the poems of this period | 
are full of local allusion, and in the case of many of them the 
very spots described can be clearly ascertained. Among these is | 
the delightful series on the naming of places, of which Professor | 
Knight says that “ while the third, fourth, sixth, and seventh are 

easily identified, 1 think it possible that the poet did not wish | 
the other three to be known with absolute accuracy.” The very 
moor and pool by which the poet met the leech-gatherer on that | 
immortal morning, the several spots described in ‘* Michael,” 
that greatest of all pastorals, are here pointed out. Much of “The 
Excursion,” though the poem was not composed till after Words- 
worth had left the Town End, is identified with Grasmere. For | 
though the poet in that poem foreshortened distances, and | 
blended features from several vales, yet the church and “the 
churchyard among the mountains ” are taken from those of Gras- 
mere, and many of the tenants of the graves, whom he describes 
belonged to the families of neighbouring ‘‘ Statesmen.” Several 
of those humble sleepers Professor Knight has identified. Might 
it not be possible to identify still more? We remember, many 
years since, in conversation with a member of the family of 
Goldrill-side, hearing many details of the lives of several of 
these, among others of the young peasant, Oswald, whom Words- 
worth described as standing among his peers, as the mountain-ash, 
decked with autumnal berries, stands among the trees of the 
wood ; and also of that avaricious, unrelenting dame, still ‘‘ in the 
vale remembered with deep awe.” WRemembrances, too, there 
were of Wordsworth’s habits during his Town-End time; how, | 
sometimes, in the summer days, when he had tarried all day 
within doors, whether detained by the sultry heat or by work, 
he would wander forth towards evening, bare-headed, and his | 
sister following him, to attend or watch, while he went upward | 
and lingered in some lonely place, such as the heights above | 
Greenheadghyll, till the stars had faded before the coming dawn. | 
At some such season as these, we have dreamt, it must have been 
that the thoughts which went to make the ode on immortality | 








ever afterwards,— 
“A deop distress has humanised my soul.” 


Of this poem, and the exact spot it refers to, Dr. Cradock thus 
writes :— 

**The parting-place of the brothers William and Jobn, at the foot of 
Grisedale Tarn, is marked with unusual precision in the poet’s note on 
these verses, It is exactly where the Helvellyn path diverges from the 
old pack-horse track to Paterdale, and is passed by hundreds of 
tourists. I have have found the moss-campion,—the ‘meck flower,’ of 
which Wordsworth says in the poem,— 

*Cleaving to the ground it lies, 
With multitude of purple eyes, 
Spangling a cushion green like moss,’ 
—in times past within a few yards of the spot, but I do not think it 
can now bo seen within two hundred yards of it. It goes out of flower 
before the main influx of tourists, and may thus escape entire destruc- 
tion. The time of its flowering shows that Wordsworth’s visit must 
have been in the spring or very early summer (of 1805), and thereforo 
while his grief was fresh. His burst of grief on seeing the buzzard rise 
from the crags of Doli-wagen is most true to nature. It is marvellous 
with what perverse ingenuity recent sorrow assimilates every object to 


| itself. The far-fetched connection between the bird’s flight and the 


shipwreck might possibly have occurred to any one under the cireum- 
stances. But the comfort which Wordsworth found in the little flower ia 
allhis own. In order to understand it, it is necessary to understand him.” 


To this Professor Knight adds :— 


“The buzzard may still be seen wheeling over the crags of Doli- 
wagen Pike. I saw it ‘riso from the rock’ in May this year, just as 
described in the poem; and the moss-campion still grows not far from 
the coolest of springs. With Wordsworth's note before me, I shall not 
particularise the spot, as the plant is doubtless less abundant than it 
used to be, Is it too much to expect of tourists and travellers that they 
should learn te admire the loveliest things in Nature without snatching 
them from their birthplace and destroying them? Can they not rejoice 
in the presence of Beauty, and let the memory of what they havo 
seen remain a possession and a joy for ever, without adding the second- 
ary gratification of plucking it, and carrying it a few miles to wither in 
their hands or in those of others? It is surely a sacrilege to uproot such 
memorials as the sé/ene acaulis of Grisedale Tarn, or the daffodils and 
tho Christmas roses at Dove Cottage.” 


| ‘lo this appeal we heartily say amen! Will the education, of 


which we boast so much, never get so far as to teach our popula- 
tion another spirit towards the sanctities of man and of nature ? 
Or before education has done this, must these be irrevocably 
destroyed by our present barbarism ? 

When we have returned to Ambleside, it is to Langdale, of 
course, our steps are next conducted, and therein to Blea 


| Tarn and its surroundings, which contain the abode of 


the ‘ Solitary,” and the scenery of so large a portion of 
“The Excursion.” ‘No one,” says Professor Knight, ‘‘ who 
knows ‘The Excursion’ well can visit the locality without 
being struck by the singularly minute fidelity of Words- 
worth’s allusions to place—his descriptive accuracy—while he 
does not attempt to take a verbal photograph of the scene. In 
addition, all that is said of the scenery is introduced casually, and 
serves as the mere setting and framework for a moral discourse 
of the loftiest order.” Almost equal to Wordsworth’s own minute 
fidelity is the closely observant eye with which our author has 
followed the Poet's and “ the Wanderer’s ” footsteps, and traced 
out each small nook and natural feature around Blea Tarn, that 
has found a place in the great meditative poem. We must, how- 
ever, demur to even the shadow of a doubt, which Professor 
Knight almost seems to throw, on the Langdale Pikes being the 
veritable ‘two huge peaks, that from some other vale peer into 
this.” It seems that these are not visible from the window of * the 
Solitary’s ” cottage, at which he is said “alone to sit and watch” 
them. ‘Side Pike and Pike o’ Blisco alone can be seen thence.’ 
We protest against the intrusion of these obscure plebcians into 
the place of the two aristocratic Langdale Pikes, with their noble 
foreheads. ‘They alone, of all the hills within reach, are entitled 
to the majestic lines in which the poet describes “those lusty 
twins "—* those lofty brethren,” who “ bear their part ” so grandly 
‘in the wild concert.” If they cannot literally be seen from the 


> 


window of the cottage, is it not allowable in the poet, who so 


must first have come to him. ‘generally made facts subserve, not obstruct, imaginative effect, 


From Grasmere we are next conducted, over the mountain | 


pass between Fairfield and Lelvellyn, to Paterdale; thence, | 


round the head of Ullswater, by Airey Force and the place of the | cut a gap through it, so as to let them in. 


either to lift the Langdale brethren high enough to enable them 


to peer over into Blea Tarn, or to lower the opposite ridge, or to 
The Langdale Pikes 


daffodils; and back, over Kirkstone Pass, to Ambleside. In this 'so dominate that whole region, that they have a supreme right to 


journey the author points out, as he passes, each spot which has | be presentin any description of it. There is a spot to the west of 
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Blea Tarn, a ‘* covert nook,” a ‘* hollow dell,” a ‘‘ deep hollow,” 
in which some of the finest thoughts of ‘* Despondency Corrected” 
are discoursed, and to that spot Professor Knight is at pains to 
lead us. After extracting those sublime passages, he thus well 
concludes the chapter on ‘‘ The Excursion.” 

“Tt will be seen and felt by all who visit the place—having first 
read and understood the poem—how its solitude, its repose, with tho 
strength of hills all round it, its silence broken only by the voice of 
waters, or of sheep on the hill-side, or of ravens far up in the corries 
of Blake Rigg, made the neighbourhood of Blea Tarn perhaps the 
fittest place in Westmoreland for these discourses of the Wanderer. Cer- 
tain it is that some of the profoundest thoughts of philosophy, expressed 
in noblest numbers, thoughts which would have interested Heraclitus 
and delighted Plato, which would have been hailed by Spinosa, and 
awakened a response in the soul of Immanuel Kant, are for ever asso- 
ciated with this retreat of the Solitary at Blea Tarn.” 

We wish we had space to linger over the remaining chapters of 
this interesting and instructive book. But there is the less need to 
do this, that Rydal Mount, though it must ever be dear to all lovers 
of Wordsworth, was not the birth-place of many of his finest 
creations. In the chapter which leads us to Thirlmere and 
Borrowdale, we can only notice one touching memorial of Words- 
worth and his friends, destined, we fear, too speedily to disappear. 
This is the Rock of Names, ‘‘ an upright mural block of stone,” 
beside the way from Rydal to Keswick, at which, as their trysting- 
place, the poets often met, and on which they carved the letters,— 


“W. W.—M. H.—D, W.—S. T. C.—J. W.—S. H.,” 


being the initials of William Wordsworth, Mary Hutchinson, 
Dorothy Wordsworth, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, John Words- 
worth, and Sarah Hutchinson. Wordsworth, in ‘* The Waggoner,’ 
addressing this rock, says :— 
‘Those names were graven on thy smooth breast 
By hands of those my soul loved best; 


Meek women, men as true and brave 
As ever went to a peaceful grave. 


Long as for usa genial feeling 

Survives, or one in need of healing, 

The power, dear Rock, around thee cast, 

Thy monumental power, shall last, 

For me and mine. O thought of pain, 

That would impair it, or profane ! 

And fail not, Thou, loved Rock! to keep 

Thy charge when we are laid asleep.” 
They are now all laid asleep, and an Act of Parliament will, pro- 
bably before another Session is over, have buried their memorial- 
stone fathom-deep under the waters of a reservoir, into which 
Thirlmere is to be converted,—that Manchester may not merely 
have a supply of water, which, it seems, could be got from other 
sources as well, but that she may make money by the transaction. 

To all his local illustration, Professor Knight appends an 
essay or lecture on Wordsworth, in which, after all that has 
been written on the subject, the lover of Wordsworth’s poetry 
will still find ‘‘ something that is worth his heed.” But on this 
we cannot now pause. In conclusion, we can only say Professor 
Knight has made all students of Wordsworth his debtors for the 
work he has done so well. When his book reaches a second 
edition, we hope that he will add to it one more chapter at least 
on the names of places in the Lake country,—not described at 
length, but noticed scatteredly, here and there, throughout the 
poems, such as Blencathara, Bowscale Tarn, Glaramara, Glen- 
ridding Screes, and low Glencoign, and many more. 

Professor Knight seems to believe that the number of those 
who really appreciate Wordsworth is ‘“ multiplying with the 
spread of culture, and almost in proportion to the complexity of 
our civilisation.” We should be glad to think that it is so, but 
we cannot conceal our misgivings that the streams of poetic ten- 
dency among us seem to be setting in quite other directions. 
However this may be, of one thing we are quite sure, that for as 
many as really learn to study and to love Wordsworth’s poems, 
they perform, and will not cease to perform, those high functions 
which the poet himself foresaw to be their destiny, in his well- 
known letter to Lady Beaumont, in 1807. It is a thing to rejoice 
in, whenever any young man has taken to Wordsworth, for 
then we know for certain that with that love, once leavening 
him, neither any baseness, nor impurity, nor worldly-mindedness, 
nor cynicism, nor unbelievingness can long dwell. How many 
have there been, we trust we may say how many are there, who 
could say of Wordsworth’s voice what he said of the stock- 
dove’s !— 

** He sang of love with quiet blending, 
Slow to begin, and never ending; 
Of serions faith, and inward glee; 
That is the song, the song for me !” 





YAKOOB BEG, OF KASHGAR.* 

Tuts is a valuable book, and one which it would hardly be fair 
to criticise in the ordinary way. ‘The writer is evidently one of 
those men who, having taken up an out-of-the-way subject of 
study, become possessed by it, and gradually accumulate more 
information than they quite know what to do with. Their talk 
| is apt to be fuller of instruction than of interest, and their books 
make the literary fortunes of others than themselves. Mr. Boulger 
writes in a blamably slipshod style, sometimes omitting words 
essential to make his meaning clear; he frequently supposes in 
his readers knowledge they are quite sure not to possess; and he 
occasionally tumbles his facts before his reader rather to disburden 
himself, than to improve the road. Nevertheless, the reader who 
will steadily plod through Mr. Boulger’s book will find that he 
has gained much more than he expected, that he has acquired 
ideas as well as facts, and that his whole conception of Central 
Asia and its political situation has been made clearer and more 
definite. Not only will he recognise that he had misunderstood 
Yakoob Beg and his position in Kashgar, but tbat he had for- 
gotten to reckon up all the great forces at work in Central Asia, 
and more especially the Chinese, of whose ability in government, 
ruthless cruelty, and persistent determination to keep all they 
have ever gained, the author gives an account, all the more 
striking because he does not apparently see how terrible it is, 
He states the evidence of Chinese ruthlessness as fairly as the 
evidences of Chinese business-wisdom, but while he greatly 
admires the latter, he treats the former too much as if the 
slaughter of all armed males after submission were a regular 
operation of war. It may be, however, that he thought 
this style essential to impartiality, as he points out, with cold 
accuracy, that it was the Chinese cruelty that originally cost them 
Kashgar. Impartiality, indeed, is his strong point, the very 
object of his book being to dissolve the great mythus with which 
Englishmen have surrounded his hero. 

Yakoob Beg, of Kashgar, the Prince who for some years 
loomed in English vision like a second Prester John, was by 
birth nobody,-not even a Tartar. His father was a Tajik, that 
is, a man of Persian descent, who had settled in Khokand, and 
had been appointed Kazi of the little town of Piskent,—that 
is, was a respectable, but not eminent person, who intended his 
eldest son to be a Moollah. Yakoob was born in 1820, and at 
the age of twenty-five was appointed commandant of a battalion — 
of five hundred men ; and two years later, 1847, was entrusted with 
the charge of the Ak Musjid, a fortress on the Syr Darya. He was 
suspected of selling this place to the Russians, probably unjustly, 
but at all events, he lost it, and up to 1864 was known only asa 
gallant, but unsuccessful, young soldier. In that year, however, 
being then a short, strong man of great daring and some experi- 
ence in war, bred among Moollahs, and devoted to Islam, he was 
selected by Buzurg Khan, last representative of the Khojas of 
Kashgar, to command, under him, an invasion of that province, 
or rather of East Turkestan, the region bounded on the north by 
Siberia or its frontier desert, on the west by the Pamir steppe, on 
the south-west by Cashmere, and on the south and east by China. 
These Khojas belonged to a family remotely descended from 
Timour, butimmediately from Hadayatulla, a ruler in Kashgar, who 
had acquired among Mussulmans the reputation of a great saint, 
as well as a just prince. In 1859 the Chinese, who had governed 
Kashgar since 1765, and on the whole governed it well, though 
occasionally with savage cruelty, were suddenly assailed by the 
Chinese Mahommedan population, who, aware of the success of 
the Mussulmans in Yunnan, and perhaps seized with an access 
of religious zeal, massacred their fellow-countrymen the Bud- 
hists by surprise, expelled the Chinese Governors, and aided by 
|immigrants from Khokand, set up a government of their own. 
| The fall of the Chinese ‘‘ Governor,” or ‘* Amban,” was marked 
| by an incident which Mr. Boulger justly thinks characteristic of 
‘the iron determination which is, to him, the specialty of the 
Chinese :— 
| Then occurred one of those deeds, which, if Europe instead of Asia 


| had been the scene, would have been handed down to posterity as a 


| rare example of military devotion and courage, but which, although not 

unique even in the annals of the campaign we are entering upon, having 
| occurred in little-known Eastern Turkestan, is not realised as an event 
| that has actually taken place. It isa myth of the myth-land to which 
| it belongs. And yet when we read how tho Amban summoned all his 
| officers to his chamber, where he sat in state surrounded by his wives, his 
| family, and his servants; how all were silent, and yet sedate and pre- 
pared; how at the given signal that all were present, and that the foo 
| was at the gate, the aged warrior dropped his lighted pipe into the mine 
beneath; how the exulting foe won after all but a barren triumph; and 











1 * Yakoob Bey. Kashgar. By D.O. Boulger. London: W. H. Allen and Co. 
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how the Khitay taught the natives that if they had forgotten how to 
conquer they had not how to die, we feel that thero is an undercurrent 
throughout the etory that, apart from the admiration it must command, 
has claims to our own special sympathy. The Chinese, as we did in India 
in the dark hours of 1857, asserted their superiority over the semi- 
parbarous races under their sway, even when all hopes of a recovery 
seemed to be abandoned.” 

Buzurg Khan, as representative of the Khojas, felt that his time 
had arrived, and in January, 1865, with Yakoob Beg for com- 
mander-in-chief, but only 68 followers, he left Khokand for Kash- 

r, where he was at once acknowledged as rightful Sovereign, 
and established his Court. Yakoob Beg, calling all true Mussul- 
mans to his standard, and avowing himself then, as always, 
Athalik Ghazi, Champion Father of the Faithful, defeated the 
remnants of the Buddhist Chinese ; crushed the Mahommedan 
Chinese, who were jealous of him, as a Khokandee, and enlisted 
them in his army ; and partly by good generalship, partly by a 
luck which was, for a time, conspicuous in his career, found him- 
self towards the end of 1865 powerful enough to exile his 
master, Buzurg Khan, and declare himself independent Sovereign 
of Kashgar. 

He reigned over his territory for twelve years, but not exactly in 
the position which the English imagined for him. He crushed all 
local enemies, and was obeyed up to the Chinese frontier; but he 
was never a ruler at rest, never anything but the chief of a small 
dominant caste, bound together chiefly by what is called in Western 
Asia, Wahabee feeling. The religious Mahommedans through- 
out Central Asia looked to him as their leader and hope ; but the 


religious Mahommedans in that region are few, and they were his | 


only sincere supporters. He was obliged, in order to secure them, 
to affront all other classes of his subjects by too rigid a religious 
and moral discipline. The Buddhist Kashgarees, who were half the 
population, longed for their Chinese brethren ; the Tunganis, or 
Chinese Mahommedans, were Sadducees, and thought about him 
pretty much as Cavalier Christians thought about their Puritan 
brethren in the faith ; even the Khokandees did not cordially like 
his over-strict rule. He never had above 17,000 troops of any kind, 
of whom only 10,000 were drilled soldiers ; he had a difficulty in 
finding competent lieutenants to govern so vast an area of thinly- 
peopled country, and hehad no hold through pedigree, prescription, 
orgeneral renown. He was compelled, therefore, to multiply him- 
self, to be everywhere at once, to establish a strict political 
police, and to govern in the Wahabee way,—that is, by inces- 
sant interference in the domain of private life and morals. 
There is evidence that he was hated by his own officers for his 
moral rigour ; he had little genuine popular support even among 
Mussulmans, and he was compelled everywhere to employ the 
Buddhist Chinese, who, after the manner of their nation, served 
him, while regarding him as a dog who would be thrown into a 
ditch some day. He laboured, too, under the insuperable 
Mussulman difficulty. He never could get a revenue. The 
Chinese, who opened mines, sold jade, dug coal, encouraged trade, 
and taught agriculture, could get money readily enough ; but he 
could not, and he was never able, therefore, to form a regular 
army. In vain he established a Court, with the strictest etiquette 
in the world. In vain he made treasonable talk a most dangerous 
offence. In vain he made himself the champion and exponent of 
Mussulman religious ideas. In vain he organised a stern and, 
in its way, efficient urban and rural administration, under which 
no man could move without his cognisance and consent. 
He remained a military adventurer, dwelt in a_ barrack, 
ready for instant defence, and never acquired the smallest 
genuine hold upon his country. The Russians were afraid 
of him, it is true, for a reason which we think Mr. Boulger 
does noi quite see. The one thing they fear, as their agents 
confess in the Grey Book, is a religious rising, and Yakoob 
Beg, had he turned Westward, might have headed such a rising ; 


| 


to Central-Asian ideas, the son of Buzurg Khan, the master whom 
he had sent into exile ; but there is no proof of the execution, and 
many Russians believed that he died of fever. At all events, he 
passed out of the scene, and the Chinese, by long, rapid marches, 

and alittle severe fighting, made easier by the small numbers of the 

| regular Kashgarisoldiery, possessed themselves by December, 1877, 

| of the entire territory. They found everywhere numbers of Bud- 

| dhist Chinese, who were willing agents, and their habit of ° 

| creating regular government at once stood them in good stead :— 


“A dé} Ot was formed at Kucha, and a large body of troops remained 
there as a garrison; but the principal administrative measures were 
directed to the task of improving the position of the Turki-Mussulman 
population. A board of administration was instituted, for the purposo 
of providing means of subsistence for the destitute, and for the distri- 
bution of seed-corn for the benefit of the whole community. It had 
also to supervise the construction of roads, and the establishment of 
ferry-boats, and of post-houses, in order to facilitate the movements of 
trade and travel, and to expedite the transmission of mails. Magis- 
trates and prefects were appointed to all the cities, and special precau- 
tions were taken against the outbreak of epidemic or of famine. All 
these wise precautions were carried out promptly, and in the most 
matter-of-fact manner, just as if the legislation and administration of 
alien States were the daily avocations of Chinamen. There is ne 
reason to believe that in the vast region from Turfan to Kucha the 
Chinese have departed from the statesmanlike and beneficent schemes 
which marked their reinstallation as rulers; and whatever harshness 
or cruelty they manifested towards the Tungani rebels and the Kash- 
garian soldiers, was more than atoned for by the mildness of their treat- 
ment of the people.” 


Kashgar, the capital, fell on December 17th, the remaining 
soldiers retreated into Russian territory, and the Chinese, having 
killed all armed males, were left in full and undisturbed posses- 
sion of a country from which Yakoob Beg, his Court, his army, 
and his Khokandian followers have passed away as utterly as if 
they had lived two hundred years ago. The body of the army 
is advancing to Kuldja, to rescue it from the Russians. The 
Chinese Deputy-Viceroy of Kashgar, with the remainder, is doubt- 
| less organising a government in the Chinese style. All markets will 
| be reopened, jade will again be sold, gold will again be searched 
| for, roads will be repaired, there will be tolerant government in 
| all commercial places, and as long as there is no rebellion, every- 
body will be at liberty to be comfortable. When there is, all 
males not Chinese will be slaughtered out at once, with no 
more compunction, or hesitation, or feeling than if they were so 
many flies. The Chinese are, in fact, in Central Asia logical 
Jingoes,—devoid of the embarrassing conscience which English 
Jingoes are unable to subdue. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS, Erc. 

Edinburgh. Picturesque Notes, by Robert Louis Stevenson. With 
Etchings, from Drawings by S. Bough, R.S.A., and W. C. Lockhart, 
R.S.A.; and Engravings on wood. (Seeleys.)—This isa very attractive 
volume. The “notes” and illustrations are republished from the 
Portfolio, in which they have appeared during the course of the 
current year. Mr. Stevenson always puts what he has to say in a fresh 
and original way. Nothing could be better of its kind than his talk 
about Edinburgh, past and present, pleasantly dashed, as it is, with both 
humour and pathos, and fully deserving the epithet “ picturesque.” As 
for the illustrations, the names of the artists (for the loss of one of 
whom we must express, in passing, our regret) and the fame of Mons. 
A. Brunet-Debaines guarantee them. Among the full-page etchings 
we may mention the “ View from Calton Hill,” and among the vig- 
nettes ‘* Cowfeeder Row.” We welcome, among the many good results 
of the ‘Challenger’ Expedition, a handsome volume full of various 
attractions—At Anchor; a Narrative of Lxperiences Afloat and 
Ashore dwing the Voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Challenger. By John James 
Wild, Ph.D.; with Illustrations by the Author. (Marcus Ward.) Mr. Wild 
was attached to the scientific staff of the expedition, and he makes 








but he did not ; and when the Chinese, freed from internal diffi- 
culties, set themselves to regain their province, he was beaten 
before he had fought. In August, 1876, the Chinese Generals, with 
two armies, one of 50,000 and one of 10,000 men, commenced their | 
victories by the capture of Urumtsi, and on September 2nd they | 
carried Manas, which had been bravely defended by the Tunganis, | 
who, under deceitful promises, were lured out of the city, attacked, 
and put to death ‘* with the extremity of torture.” Every able- | 
bodied man in the city was put to death, and the army rolled 
forward to meet Yakoob Beg, who hastened to defend his fron- | 
tier. About April, 1877, he met the invaders, was defeated | 
twice, with a loss of 20,000 men, saw numbers of his followers go 
over to the enemy, and then retreating to Korla, disappeared from 
history. It is as nearly certain as anything in Central Asia can 
be, that he was murdered by his legitimate Sovereign, according 


occasional references, but of a popular kind, to his work. For the most 
part, his observations are such as an ordinary traveller of the intelligent 
kind, with unusual opportunities for getting about the world, and with a 
gift of telling his experiences pleasantly, might make. The illustrations 
consist of thirteen coloured plates. The landscapes among these do not 
strike us as being, on the whole, very happy. Far better are numbers seven 
and eight, giving representations of the inhabitants of two Pacific islands 


| (the description of these natives in the text is remarkably interesting). 


In the landscapes the colour does not produce a good effect, and rather 
spoils than sets off the drawing. The “type etchings,” which are very 
numerous, are more pleasing. These form a really excellent body of illus- 
trations. Altogether, thisis a very attractive and interesting book, 
Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By Thomas and 
Katharine Macquoid. (Chatto and Windus.) This is a book full of 
pretty pictures and pleasant reading. On a slight thread of narrative 
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of travel, interrupted here and there with a brief description, we have 
a number of country legends, most of them of the wild and somewhat 
gloomy character that seems to suit the Celtic temperament. The 
travellers seem to have had good-fortune in meeting with just the 
people who were able and willing to tell them these old-world stories. 
Very curious people they sometimes were, as, for instance, the old 
beggar, who was the “rhapsodist” of the Ferry of Carnéet. Most of 
the stories will probably be new to most readers, but one or two 
are vory well known. “The Miller and his Lord,” for instance, 
bears a very close resemblance to ‘Big and Little Claus,” in 
the “German Fairy-Tales.” Of the rest, “The Rocking-Stone of 
Tregunc” is as good as any. Among the illustrations, we may 
mention “Old Houses, Pont Audemer,” “The Bridge, Auray.” 
Dick Sands: the Boy Captain, by Jules Verne, translated by Ellen E. 
Frewer. (Sampson Low and Co.) M. Verne shows no sign of falling-off 
in the variety of his incidents and the liveliness of his imagination. 
His adventurers make, perhaps, the most stupendous mistake that has 
ever been made in the history of travel, for they imagine themselves to 
be in South America when they are really in Africa, and it is only by 
seeing giraffes and being bitten by tsetsé flies that they learn the truth- 
Equally astonishing is the success of the villain in the story, who 
throws the ship out of her course by secreting a lump of iron near the 
compass, gets her round Cape Horn (he is nothing but the cook it should 
‘be said) without anybody knowing, and finally meets his confederate 
on the very point of the shore where she goes ashore and breaks up. 
The dog, ** Dingo,” is an equally surprising marvel in his way. Between 
them the emotion of wonder is exhausted, so that when an African King 
dies of spontaneous combustion we are quite unmoved, and only wonder 
that the disease is not epidemic among the pombé-loving monarchs of 
that land. The comic element is supplied by a short-sighted naturalist, 
who cares for nothing in the world but “ hexapods,” a subject on which 
M. Verne shows himself as well informed as usual. But a few sur- 
prises are not out of place in a Christmas book, and it must be allowed | 
that M. Verne’s ‘‘ sensations” can never be censured for anything but 
improbability. Uncle Joe's Stories, by FE. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
M.P. (Routledge.) We seem to remember that Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 
generally during the course of the year thinks that he will not write a 
Christmas-book, and ends by writing it. In the present condition of 
the Liberal party, it is perhaps as well that he should not cut himself 
off from being useful to his fellow-men. Uncle Joe is a teller of rho- | 
domontade stories, who has never been further than to the other side of | 
the Channel, but who makes himself the hero of extraordinary adventures. | 
The first of these “ stories” is conceived in this spirit. “* Uncle Joe” nar- | 
rates a wonderful escape that he had from a hostile band of Indians, and 
bis narrative is a pleasant caricature of the marvellous tales which are 

sometimes told of such adventures. We should say, indeed, that there | 
is too much caricature and persiflage about these stories. We do not | 
think that young people like it as well as their elders. They rather | 
prefer to take things aw grand sérieux, and when they listen to stories | 
about giants, and dwarfs, and fairies, prefer that he who tells the tale 
should do it without his tongue in his cheek. Apart from this, “ Uncle | 
Joe’s Tales” are sufficiently clever and amusing.——Tules of Three | 
Centuries, translated from the French of Madame Guizot de Witt. 
{Religious Tract Society.) The three tales are “A Hugaenot 
Family,” ‘The Pilgrim Father,” and “The Desert,” this last 
being the story of Antoine Court, the Huguenot preacher. Tho 
first and second ‘centuries,” by the way, overlap each other, 
for M. du Plessis, who is the principal character in the first, 
died in 1625, and the ‘ Mayflower’ sailed in 1620. The stories are 
told with both vivacity and pathos, and there is a well-contrived 
admixture of personal interest with historical fact. Nestleton Magna: 
a Story of Yorkshire Methodism, by J. Jackson Wray (Cassell and Co. ), 
has reached an * eleventh thousand.” Looking Back: a Memory of 
Two Lives, by Mary E. Shipley. (Seeleys.) The “twolives ” which are 
here recorded are contrasted with a skill and feeling which make an 
effective picture. The grandfather, the object of Dorothy’s childish 
love, dying, after an honoured and useful life, in the fullness of days, | 
and when his work was finished, and the lover and husband, who is cut 
off just when life is opening out to him its best opportunities and truest 
happiness, are set side by sido in a way that is full of significance, 
The story has the form of an autobiography, a form which is well sup- 
ported. Nothing could be more simply natural than the language in! 
which Theodora describes her experiences as a child and as a 

woman. ‘Aunt Monica” is, perhaps, too uniformly disagree- | 
able, and the young lady herself carries her submission too} 
far. Why should she not have gone out as a nurse to tho! 
Crimea, when she so wished it, being twenty-four years of age, | 
and out of tutelage ? Bible Biographies ; or, Studies from the Old! 
Testament. by the Rev. W. C. Settlewood, M.A.(Mareus Ward), contains | 
the lives of sixteen Old-Testament characters, which seems carefully | 
and fairly written. Memorable Battles in English History, with Lives | 
of the Commanders, by W. H. Davenport Adams, 2 vo!s. (Griflith and | 
Farran.) This is a new edition, but, the author tells us, so enlarged | 
and generally altered as to be practically a new book. The plan is to 

tell the story of a great battle in detail, accompanying it, when it is | 
possible, with a plan; and then to sketch the life of the General who 

fought it, thus bringing in, in many cases, actions of lessimportance. So | 
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woe have an account of Cressy, and following it a biography of the Black 
Prince, which, of course, includes Poitiers. The first great battle on 
the list is that of “ Hastings, or Senlac,” and here « placuit victa causa.” 
for it is followed by a biography of ** Harold, the last of the old English 


Kings.” In this volume “ Lewes and Simon de Montfort,” « Agincourt 


and Henry V.,” “Oliver Cromwell and Marston Moor, Naseb 
Dunbar, and Worcester,” are contained. In the second, we a 
“ Blenheim and Marlborough,” ‘Plassey and Lord Clive,” “The 
Heights of Abraham and Wolfe,” “ Waterloo and Wellington,” “The 


Battle of Inkermann and the Siege of Delhi.” It is curious that though 
in these last two struggles, great and critical as they were, many 


men deserved well of their country, no one could be chosen out as the 
subject of an appropriate biography. The materials for these two 
volumos have been carefully collected, and the best authorities consulted 

’ 





while the narrative is spirited, vigorous, and clear. The Mariners of 
England (The Edinburgh Publishing Company), by the same author, 
relates on a smaller scale the achievemerts of the sister-service, begin- 


ning with the battle of Sluys and carrying down the history to the wreck 
of the‘ Magara.’ Perhaps it would have been well if some more of the 


victories of peace had been included, the wreck of the ‘ Birkenhead,’ for 
instance, which should never be left out of a catalogue of heroic deeds by 
sea. Decisive Events in History. By Thomas Archer. (Cassell and 
Co.) Mr. Archer selects sixteen ‘ events,” beginning with the battle of 
Marathon, and ending with the proclamation at Versailles of King 
William of Prussia as Emperor of Germany. But these events are not 
all military. The landing of St. Augustine in Britain (surely it should 
be England), “ John signing Magna Charta,” and “ Luther nailing up 
his Theses,” supply subjects which are not less important than the most 
decisive battles. We have not examined Mr. Archer's facts throughont, 
but wo seo that he speaks of the “younger Scipio” as having van. 
quished Hannibal at Zama, Whatever he may mean, this is mis'eading. 
The “ younger Scipio” known to history, was the adopted grandson of 
the vanquisher of Hannibal. He speaks, too, of Varro and Panllus at 





| Cannao as “ proconsuls.” There is some spirit in the illustrations, but 


the present taste demands more realism. Stories from the History of 
Rome, by Mrs. Beesly (Macmillan), is a little book, unadorned indeed by 
pictures, but of elegant appearance, and such as should please the more 
intelligent class of young readers. Mrs, Beesly tells us the legends, 
mythical and semi-historical, of Rome, the preface rightly disposing of 
the very narrow fiction that these legends are not true. They are not 
true to fact, but they are to nature; and they certainly “helped to 
create in Romans those virtues which they professed to record.” 
Dr. Arnold interspersed his history with such legends. In the 
volume before us, they are told in a simple and less _pootical 
form, but in a pleasing and interesting way.——We have received 
an edition of Paul and Virginia, with an original Memoir of 
the author. (Routledge.) The memoir, but not through any fault 
of its own, scarcely increases our relish for the book. Bernardin de St, 
Pierre, as it is delicately put by the writer, “ possessed factitious rather 
than practical virtue,” and a closer acquaintance with him does not 
make us more inclined to appreciate a sentiment which already rings 
false. Tho illustrations are numerous, but they are not of much merit. 
Virginia, as she is sometimes represented (e.g., at p. 90), is, to say the 
least, not attractive; and her age varies most remarkably ; between 
pp. 53 and 55 there would seem to be an interval of about twenty years. 
The Poetical Works of Robert Burns, edited, with Introductory 
Biography and Notes, by Charles Kent (Routledge), is a very handsome 
volume, furnished with all the appliances of notes, &c., that the reader 
could desire. The illustrations look as if they had done duty before. 
Drawing- Room Amusements and Evening- Party Entertainments, by 
Professor Hoffman (Routledge), has a title which sufficiently describes 
its object. Somo of the games may look dreary or silly, as one reads 
the description of them in cold-blood; but given the circumstances 
which should attend them when they are played, they will certainly 
bear a different aspect. Of one thing at least no one can complain, an 
insufficient number for a choice. There are enough to amuse even & 
Jovian winter, which lasts we know not how many terrestrial years.—— 
Any one who wants outdoor “amusement” may consult The Boy's 
Walton, by Ulick S. Burke, B.A. (Marcus Ward), though it is only 
the hardiest spirits who will entertain the idea. Though not so precise 











in its directions as some manuals of angling, it gives information about 





some things in an agreeable form. Routledge’s Picture Natural 
History, by the Rev J. G. Wood (Routledge), is a very thick volume, 
in fact, three volumes in one, the three respectively dealing with 
“ Mammalia,” “ Birds,” “ Fishes, Insects, &c.” Tho number of pages 
is between 700 and 800, and that of illustrations nearly as great. As 
for the range of subjects, we begin with the gorilla and end with the 
sea-urchin. Chapters on Every-Day Things; or, Histories and 
Marvels in Common Things, by the author of “ Ten Steps in the Narrow 
Way ” (Religious Tract Society), is an interesting book of natural and 
other history. The formation of coal, the growth of plants in common 
use, historical accounts of such events as ‘The Conquest of Mexico,” 
and miscellaneous articles of many kinds, fill up a book of value. 
Baby Bell, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich (Routledge), is ® 
pretty little poem, telling, with pathetic verse, of the birth, 
the brief life, and the death of “little Bell.” The illustrations 
are simple and fresh. In the same style, and from the same publisher, 
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~, have Excelsior, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With these 
may be mentioned Thanatopsis, by William Cullen Bryant (Putnam, 
New York), # poem, first published nearly sixty years ago. From 
Messrs. Routledge we also have Golden Light, being Scripture Histories 
for the Young, by H. W. Diilcken, Ph.D., illustrated with eighty en- 
gravings; and The Picture History of England, from the invasion of 
Julius Cxzsar to the present time, by the samo author, and similarly 
illustrated. For the quite little ones there is Zhe Large Picture 
Primer, with full-page pictures by Harrison Weir and others, and for 
those a shade older, Little Laddie’s Picture-book, with eighty illustrations 
by Sir John Gilbert and others; and Aunt Evjie’s Rhymes, set to music 
by T. Crampton, with thirty-six illustrations by H»hlot K. Browne.—— 
Of periodical volumes we have Mrs, Burton's Best Bedroom, &c. ; 
Books for the People, by the Author of “Jossica’s First Prayer” 
(Religious Tract Society), a monthly periodical, which seems remark- 
ably well worth the penny which is asked for it; Zhe Child’s Com- 
panion and Juvenile Instructor, and The Tract Magazine, these two 
being also published by the Religious Tract Society. 











The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has commenced a 
useful and interesting series of little books, ‘The Fathers for English 
Readers,” of which four are now bofore us, 7’he Apostolic Fathers, by 
the Rev. H. S. Holland; Defenders of the Faith; or, the Christian 
Apologists of the Second and Third Centuries, by the Rev. T. Watson; 
St. Jerome, by the Rev. Edward L. Cutts; and St. Augustine, by the 
Rev. William R. Clark. We are inclined to think that Mr. Holland 
placesan exaggerated value on the writers whom he discusses. It would 
not be easy to point in literary history toa more singular phenomenon than 
the enormous gap between the writings of the Apostolic and of what may 
be called the sub-Apostolic age. Nor is it easy to resist the inference 
that something more than a merely literary difference must be acknow- 
ledged. The “Shepherd” of Hermas is one of the instances in which, 
as it seems to us, Mr. Holland much overrates his subject. It 
is dificult to imagine how any one, who is acquainted with 
the puerile fancifulness of this curious treatise (interesting as it is 
for other reasons), should speak of it in the terms which are employed 
of it, as, for instance, the following :—* The book has a most wonderful 
charm for us; it is the first in which we soem to breathe the earnest, 
pathetic tranquillity, the solemn peaco that entranced us in the ‘ Imita- 
tion.’ Thero is a stillness in the air, as we read, such as dwells in tender 
times of twilight, or in early dawn beforo the world is stirring, or in 
the deep quiet of Perugino’s skies.” This seems to us shooting quite 
above the mark. Mr. Holland’s style, indeed, though often genuinely 
rich and eloquent, would be better for some chastening. He devotes 
considerable space to discussing the Ignatian Epistles, and dovelopes a 
theory which seems to exaggerate the principle of Episcopacy into a 
fundamental article of the faith. Tho best part of the book is 
the historical portion, though the whole, as while differing 
from some of its conclusions, we gladly acknowledge, begins 
worthily the series. Mr. Watson’s book deals with a subject which is 
toa great extent neutral, He has studied it carefully, and he treats it 
with judgment and ability. St. Jerome is an interesting book, in which 
the writer has to deal with a difficult subject, and holds the balance 
between opposing parties with discretion and fairness. We are scarcely 
inclined to agree with him in the value which he puts upon the revival 
of asceticism in the present day, but we gladly acknowledge that his 
judgment of the matter as it stood in the fourth century is temperate 
and sound. The volume is disfigured by ono or two blunders, which 
look strangely ont of place in the biography of so learned a saint, as 
“ars grammaticus ” and “ locule.” These, howover, need not disturb or 
corrupt an English reader. To Mr. Clark’s Saint Augustine we hopo 
on some future occasion to return. 

Will is the Cause of Woe: a Novel. By tho Author of “ Altogether 
Wrong,” &c. 3 vols. (S. Tinsley and Co.)—In spite of a cumbrous 

and unattractive title, this story deserves a good word ; it is thoroughly 
pure in tone, healthy in sentiment, and natural. By natural, we mean 
that the incidents appear to grow out of each other with something like 
the relation of cause and effect; the course of the story is not impeded 
by superfluous narrative, or the intrusion of persons and things 


invocation of the divine name is also a serious blemish in this story, 
and a good deal of what may be called “ guide-book,” in the third 
volume, will be skipped by the judicious reader. We have no other 
complaint against a very pleasant and readable novel, in which, howevor, 
it is obvious that all the woe is caused not by wils, but the want of will. 
If, however, the folks who people the fictions of the day had a little 
resolution, and faced their woes and cleared up their complications, 
what would become of the provinces of story-teller and of the critic ? 

The Inner Life. Edited by the Rev. T. Erskine. (Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Kuowledge.)—This book consists of a selection of 
letters, written by men eminent for their piety, the letters of each being 
given together. Among the names are Venn, Newton, Fletcher (of 
Madeley), Cowper, Henry Wilberforce, Henry Martyn, Thomas Arnold, 
Bishop Gray (of Capetown), Bishop Patteson, Charles Kingsley, and 
Sara Coleridge. We have nothing but praise for the conception and 
execution of the work. Any detailed criticism of its contents would, 
of course, be quite out of place. 

Our Railways: Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, §c. By Jossph 
Parsloe. (C. Kegan Pauland Co.). Posts and Telegraphs: Past and 
Present, §c. By William Tegg. (W. Tegg and Co.)—We have bracketed 
these two volumes together, for they have many characteristics in 
common. Both are painstaking compilations, brimful of facts and 
figures, all, we doubt not, trustworthy,—* treasuries of information,’ 
they would formerly have been called. Both are nicely printed and 
got up, Mr. Tegg’s being somewhat superfluously gilt-edged. Much of 
the matter in both volumes is reprinted, and a good deal of it can hardly 
be called original. The author’s acknowledgments are due to the 
editors of such obscure and valuable works as the British Postal Guide, 
the London Directory, and Bradshaw. The hours of the despatch of 
the principal London and provincial mails are set forth by Mr. Tegg, 
together with the cost of money-orders, and the like. On the other 
hand, the mileage of the North-Western Railway, the goods rates for 
*‘ returned empties ” (a most intricate subject), the parcels system of 
Messrs. Sutton and Co., the cost of the luggage technically known as 
“ commercial,” excite the interest, not to say the enthusiasm, of Mr. 
Parsloo. We doubt the probability of anybody reading straight 
through either of these volumes, though some of Mr. Tegg’s jokes 
and stories, if not exactly new, are sufficiently lively; while 
tho solidity of Mr. Parsloe’s information is set off by an equally 
massive style very suitable to it, but quite forbidding jocosity, oven in 
the chapter on American travelling and Pullman’s cars, It is, in fact 
a handy book on all points connected with railways, their history, 
management, and regulations. Mr. Tegg’s volume is altogether of a 
slighter and more ephemeral description. 

The First Afghan War, By Mowbray Morris. {Sampson Low and 
Co.)—This little volume appears in good season. Mr. Morris describes 
the preliminary diplomacy at greater length than the actual warfaro, and 
doubtless with good reason. The military blunders that led to the de- 
struction of our army are not, we may hope, likely to be repeated ; but 
wo have no guarantee that the sagacity of our rulers has grown pro- 
portionately with the capacity of our Generals. This is a vigorously 
written book, which may be read with both pleasure and profit. 

A Continental Tour of Eight Days Jor Forty-four Shillings, By a 
Journeyman. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The title sufficiently describes 
tho book. It only remains to say that it seems practical. If we might 
give advico, it would be to postpone the realisation of the scheme till 
the summer. But meanwhile, anticipations (which are, after all, 
more delightful than the fulfilment) can be cheaply and pleasantly 
indulged in. 

Messrs. Eyre have sent us a copy of their Teacher's Bible, containing 
most of the same features in the Oxford University Press Bible, which 
we noticed last week, and apparently some others as well. Messrs. 
Eyre issued the first edition of this Bible eighteen months before the 
Oxford Press issued theirs. In this edition of it, the print is a little 
too small for ordinary use, but this no doubt makes it all the cheaper. 

The Live-Stock Journal Almanack (with which is incorporated the 
“ Farmer’s Almanack”). (Cassell.)—This almanack is one of the bost 
year-books published in the interest of those engaged in horse and 
cattle-breeding, poultry-rearing, or in fact, all agricultural pursuits. 











that have no bearing on it. There is only ono cause of 
complaint in the matter of taste (to be afterwards referred to), 
and we do not remember a nobleman being so much as named 
in it. Those praises may sound negative; at all events we 
heartily wish we could bestow them on a few more novels of to-day. 
The plot is simple. Young Treherne,a squire’s son in an unnamed 
Western county, is betrothed to Willie Thorp, a charming girl of his 
own rank ; but unluckily, he is cast ashore in a storm from his yacht, 
and carried to a Coastguardman's cottage; still more unluckily, the 
Coastguardman’s pretty daughter falls in love with him. His regard 
for her, if something more than brotherly, is properly kept in due 
bounds, but it provides the necessary entanglement. The usual 
misconstructions ensue, and from tho consequences of these our hero 
and heroine are only satisfactorily extricated in the final chapters. 
We rebel against tho portrait of Snape, as altogether too broad and over- 
charged ; indeed his position in the story is an anachronism, and the 
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Professor Sheldon ; and another on “ The Horse’s Foot,” by Mr. Fleming, 
| the veterinary surgeon of the 2nd Life Guards, 


Whitaker's Almanack for 1879. (Whitaker.)—Although the pro- 


sent year has not yet closed, the volumo of this handy almanack and 
reference-book has reached a second edition. In the current number 
the changes caused by the partial dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire have been recorded, and Cyprus assumes its place as a British 
possession ; special attention has been paid to India, and a chapter 
allo:ted to Central Africa 
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VEGETABLE 
is one of the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting @ vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold by 
J all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 48, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. [, 
2/0 BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 3 
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B RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 
“Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 











Bourse (M. G.), Daniel Quorm, Vol. 2, cr 8vo .. (Wesleyan Conf. Office) 2/6 Sold in tins, 1s, 28, 4s, and 8s each. 

‘onton (M.), The Freedom of the Truth, 12mo sneamnesenenil (Longmans) 3/6 — nem mte wm ss a is wT 

Prince of Nursery Playmates, f0li9 w.s..ssseeeeee ore te Low) 6/0 B RAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES, 

Prize, for Boys and Girls, 1878, 4t0......c00+0-e+e6 (W. W. Gardner) 1/6 Sold in 1s Tins. 

Pryce (J.), The Ancient British Church, cr 8¥0....sc:se00ceecscseerseeee (Longmans) 6,0 These preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 

Querist’s Album (The), 32mo (Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 World. 

Ranking (B. M.), Bjorn and Bera, se Legend, 12m0.,.....0000 (Remington) 5/0 CAUTION.—The above are J. L. B.'s only Charcoal Preparations. 
OLLEGE H OM E EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the | FNSTITUTEof PAINTERSin WATER. 


FOR GIRLS, 

___79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 

OVER COLLEGE.—President, the 

Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. Tuition, 

from 10 to 15 guineas; board, £45 a year. For par- 

ticulars, apply to the Head Master or the Hon. Sec. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 22. 


MAY ERN COLLEGE. 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will be held 
on December 19-h and 20th. 


UNRO & DICKENSON’S SCHOOL, 
POTSDAM, JAMAICA.—SECOND MASTER 
WANTED, a University Man, or good certificated 
Master. Terms liberal, Passage-money, board, 
lodging, and salary by arrangement. Apply, stating 
salary expected, to “Rev. C. M. A.,” Sion College, 
London Wall, E.0. 
OOPER’S-HILL COLLEGE. 
—INDIA CIVIL SERVICE ARMY EXAMI- 
NATIONS.—The Rev. Dr. WRIGLEY, M.A., Cam- 
bridge, Professor of Mathematics at late R. M. C. 
Addiscombe, late Examiner for Public Works De- 
partment, India, PRERARE3 CANDIDATES for the 
above. Nextterm begins January 15. Prospectuses at 
Dr. WRIGLEY'S, 67 High Street, Clapham, S.W.; or 
Sal and CO.'s, 186 Fleet Street, London, 


fPHE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizeman, 
1868, assisted by T. Forster Rolfe, Esq., B.A., All 
Souls’, Oxford, prepares Six Pupils for University and 
Army Examinations. One Vacancy, February Ist. 
Terms, 200 guineas. References, the Bishop of Oxford, 
Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Vernoy, Bart, 
Sir John Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 
Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 
WO ITALIAN SISTERS, 
ages Twenty and Twenty-two years, wish 
to enter a School, Institution, or Family. The 
elder has a Government Diploma for Drawing, 
and the younger holds a similar Diploma for French 
and English, and has also a good knowledge of Ger- 
man. Both are expert Neediewomen, and excellent 
teachers of their mother-tongue. They have had 
good family training, and have studied for some years 
in a Protestant Institution. Moderate salarrs, with kind 
home life, wou!d be accepted.—Apply to Mr. THOMAS 
DURLEY, Toogood Lodge, Whitchurch, Aylesbury. 
NIVERSILTY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
—M.A., 2nd B.A., and 2nd B.Sc. Examinations 
of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

Prof. G. C. ROBERTSON will begin a Course of 
LOGIC ou TUESDAY, January 7th, at 4 p.m., ending 
on March 20th. LECTURES on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, at 4. EXERCISES on Tucs- 
day and Thursday, at 2p.m. Fee, £3 3s. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office of the 
College. TALFOURD ELY, M A.. Secretary. 


TNIVERSITY OF LUNDON. 


The REGISTRARSHIP of the University having 
become vacant by the resignation of Dr. Carpenter, 
Candidates for the appointment are invited to send in 
their applications not later than February Ist, 1879. 

The Registrar is charged with the who'e conduct of 
the business of the University, under the direction of 
the Senate, and has the aid of an Assistant-Rogistrar 
and of an adequate Clerical staff. 

The Salary of the Office will commence at £800 per 
annum, and will increase by £25 annually until it 
reaches the maximum of £1,000 per annum. 

The newly-appointed Registrar will be expected to 
enter upon his duties on the Ist of June, 1879. 

Further information may be obtained on application 
to the under-signed. 

THOMAS DOUSE, Clerk to the Senate. 
University of London, Burlington Gardens, W., 
December 16th, 1878, 

















Student's “ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Charles Lyell, price 9s, ho says:—* As itis impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such*as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King's College, Loudon.” These collections are sup- 
plied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 

100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
800 Specimens, in Cuabinet, with Nine 

DER WOR .coceccecccsccesvncevecesovencconcoocsecenesoees 1010 0 
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Drawers ... ove 
guineas each. 


More extensive C ’ 
ATH.—Attractive Winter Resort.— 
Two-and-a-quarter hours from London, re- 
nowned for its HUT MINERAL WATERS and un- 
equalled BATHS, efficacious in RHEUMATISM and 
GOUT. Literary, Artistic, and general Society. 
The Victoria Park, Theatre, and Public Rooms con- 
stantly open. Great Educational advantages. Excel- 
lent shops and market. A good Hunting centre; the 
BEAUFORT and BERKELEY HUNT Fixtures being 
now easily accessible by rail. For information, apply 
to Mr. W. H. SIMMS, 31 Gay Street, Bath. 


N ONOGRAMS.—RODRIGUES'’ 
NOVELTIES in Monograms, Arms, Crests, 
and Addresses. 

STEEL DIES engraved as Gems, from original and 
artistic designs. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES brilliantly illu- 
minated in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, in the 
first style. 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, one colour, 1s per 100 
impressions. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed, for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES, all the new patterns of the 
ee, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, WEDDING- 
CARDS, and INVITATIONS in every variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


UDDEN MOURNING — 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 





| orders. They take with them Dresses and Millinery, 


besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards to cut 
from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and at 
the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Wurehouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable 
estimates also given for household mourning at a 
great saving to large or small families. 

JAY'S 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 

IND:ED, are the EFFECTS of i 
I AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
aud Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to tbe constitution. Sold by Chemists. 








. In consequence of the disturbed state 
ILLS’ of the retail Tobacco trade, through the 
recent advance in the duty, W. D. & 

» . O. WILLS have in- 

** TONEY troduced “ Honey Cut,” 


a Shag Tobacco, in 
ounce packets at 4d, and half- ae 
ounce packets at 2d, which Cur.” ; 
they recommend as the best possible value at the price. 
May be had of all the principal Tobacconists. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





COLOURS.—The Thirteenth Winter Exhibition 
is NOW OPEN, from 109 till 6. Admission, ls; Cate- 
logue, 6d. Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 

H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
pee IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


} AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
_ INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 

The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 

The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 

Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 





79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds .........cc-seccsceeseeeee £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had st 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. — 





'TEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS! RAIL- 
WAY ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Insured against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCEOOMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £210,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and o 
Weekly Allowance in the evont of Injury, may be 

secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 have been paid as compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca) 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. _ 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Oannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase aud 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes” 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTIED. 





Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd , £1 prem. 4,000 ,, sy eve 100,000 
— o &E ws 4,000 zs 100,000 
am ~» & «a 4,000 4, ty eee 100,000 
ma «. & 2,607 =. — 
ee 

Total...... 18,607 ,, Total ...... £465,175 


Fifth Issue, 4,000 Shares, £25, at £4 per Share pro- 
mium. 2,607 have been already allotted ; the remaining 
1,393 are in course of allotment. 

Reserve Fund upwards of £20,000. 

Various profitable Resales have been made. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place on& 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 

The Premium on the Sixth Issue will be fixed by 
the Board at such a sum as will protect the thea 
existing Shareholders, having in view the constantly 
increasing prosperity of the Company. 

Estates purchased, 119, for £533,237 10s 3d. . 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT 


For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Applicatio® 


Form, and Pamphlet, entitled, “ A Chat with the 
retary,” apply to W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite tho British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the oaly perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 
Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 18538. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(CESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.) 

My DgAR Sir,—Allow me to expres» my sincere thanks for tne skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain 
Jess Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINE, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


RESIDENTS ABROAD, who are prevented visiting a qualified Dentist, can be treated on advantageous terms. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 








THE 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY WILL 
OPEN 
on the 30th of December, with an Exhibition of Draw- 


ings by the Old Masters, and Water-Colour Drawings 
by Artists of the British School. 


GROSVENOR 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 
SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament.) 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 





GALLERY. 





‘TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., late Taxing Master in Chancery. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 











FINANCIAL POSITION on Ist January, 1878:— 








Existing ASSUTANCES.......0ccerecccereersseeesseees £4,821,000 | Annual Revenue £220,000 
Reversionary Bonus thereon .....+.eccerseeeees - 655,000 | Assurance Fund oa +. 1,682,695 
Assurance Claims Share Capital, fully subscribed.........0+..00 1,000,000 


and Bonus Paid 3,008,000 (Paid-up, £160,000.) 

SECURITY.—Higher reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 
Tables of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, than by any other in recoguised use. (See Government 
Schedules.) 

BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. The recent 
division averaged £84 per £1,000 policy. ; : 

Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information wil be forwarded on 


application to 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wat Liguts AND Lustres FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 














STOVES for ENTRAN' CE-HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, &c. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, on the Slow-Combustion Principle, for beating large 
or small areas with close fire. 


PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, with fire-brick lining, ascending or descending flue, open or 
close fire; and to burn night and day, if required. 


PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with fire-brick living, fresh warm-air supply, open 


fire, ascending or descending flue. 


DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, to burn night and day throughout the cold 


season. 
PEDESTAL TILE STOVES, HOT-AIR STOVES, &c., with open fires. 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 











New Novels by Justin McCarthy and 
Charles Gibbon. 
BELGRAVIA for JANUARY contains 

the First Chapters of Two New Novels 
(each to be continued throughout the 
year) :—I. DONNA QUIXOTE. By 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, Author of “ Miss 
Illustrated by Arthur 
IT. QUEEN of the MEADOW. 


Misanthrope.” 
Hopkins. 


By CHARLES GIBBON, Author of 
“Robin Gray.” With an Illustration. 
This Number contains also a Come 


plete Story, entitled AN HEIRESS of 
RED DOG. By BRET HARTE, Author 
of “The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 





Now ready, price 1s, [ilustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, FOR JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 
DONNA Quixote. By Justin McCarthy, Ilustrated 
by Arthur Hopkins. 
Down THE Rapips. By J. Arbuthnot Wilson. 


Some TALES OF White ELEPHANTS. By James Payn. 

SurroseD CHANGES IN THE MuON. By Richard A. 
Proctor. 

AN Herress OF Rep Dog. By Bret Harte. 


A FLORENTINE OKPHANAGE. By E. Lynn Linton. 

“ApMit Two TO TH& Boxes.” By Dutton Cook. 

QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. By Charles Gibbon. Illus- 
trated by Arthur Hopkins. 


Mrs. Lynn Linton’s New Novel. 
The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY contains the First Chapters 
of a New Slory, entitled UNDER WHICH 
LORD? By E. LYNN LINTON, Author 
of “ Patricia Kemball,” Sc. Illustrated 
by Arthur Hopkins. 





Now ready, price 1s., Illustrated. 
THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
FOR JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 


Unper Wuicn Lorp? By E. Lynn Linton. L[lus- 
trated by Arthur Hopkins. 

Nature Mytsas in Nursery Ruymes. By Thomas 
Foster. 

RoveERrtT BROWNING. By A. N. MacNicoll. 

THE VLD PHRENOLOGY AND THe Nsw. By Dr. 


Andrew Wilson. 

Tue Vicissitvupes OF TITLES. 
Murray. 

T## NOVELS OF CERVANTES. 
Ov ER-STIMULATION IN WOMEN. 
Daly, M.D. 

TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 


By E. C. Grenyille 


By James Mew. 
By Frederick H. 


AN UNEXPLORED COUNTRY. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Illus- 
trations, 12s. 


WANDERINGS in PATAGONIA; or, 
Life among the Ostrich-Hunters. By JULIUS 
BeERBOHM. 


In a few days, Vols. I. and IL, demy 8vo, 12s each, 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, 
from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
Berlin Congress. By JustTIN MOCARTHY. 


Now ready, crown ato, cloth gilt, profusely ilus- 


trated, 108 6d 
SHAKESPEARE for CHILDREN: 
By CHARLES and 


Tales from Shakespeare. 
Mary Lamp. With numerous Illustrations, 
coloured and plain, by J. Moyr Smith. 


Also, uniform in size and price. 


CHAUCER for CHILDREN: a Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawets. With 8 Illustrations 
in Colours, and numerous Woodcuts by the 
Author. 


SPENSER for CHILDREN. By M. H. 


Towky. With lilustrations in Colours by Walter 
J. Morgan. 





FREDK. EDWARDS & SON, 49 Great Marlborough St., Regent St., London. 








NCHTI1 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was/ 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Zimes, July 1th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of avy use in cholera was Chlorodyue.—See Lancet, | 
December 31, 1864. =o | 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. | 

Extract from the Medical Times, January 12, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. Of 

Course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE | 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. | 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. | 
SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 144, 23 9d, 4s 6d. 





Mr. PROCTOR'S NEW BOOK. _ 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


PLEASANT WAYS in SCIENCE. 
By Ricuarp A. Proctor. 

“ Mr. Proctor's latest contribution to popular science 
is marked by his usual originality of view and live- 
liness of treatment, together with more than his 
usual versatility of thought and variety of subject- 


} matter.”—Saturday Review. 
A NORMAN and BRETON TOUR.—Square 8vo, 


cloth gilt, gilt top, profusely illastrated, 10s 6d. 


PICTURES and LEGENDS from 


NORMANDY and BRITTANY. By KATHARINE 
S Macgvor, With numerous llustrations by 
Thomas R. Macquoid. 

* Pen and pencil have done very pleasant work in 


these sunny pages.”"— World. 
To be ready immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


|MY EXPERIENCES in a LUNATIC 


ASYLUM. By a SANK PATIENT. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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THE RENT GUARANTEE 


| 


SOCIETY, LIMITED, 


ESTATF, PROPERTY, AND TRUST AGENCY, 
GUARANTORS AND COLLECTORS OF RENTS, TITHES, INCOMES, MORTGAGES, INTERESTS, &c., 


66 CANNON STREET, LONDON, 
Capital, £100,000. 
Secretary—ARTHUR J. SEDDONS, 


Established 1850. 
RICHARD STONE, Managing Director. 


E.C. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘THE ROSE GARDEN.” 


CART OVUOSG &. 


By the AUTHOR of 


London : 





New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS of W. = 
In One Volume, crown 8vo, 
HE BOOK of SN OBS; 
and SKETCHES 
London : 


LOTTERIES.—See article “ About Lotteries’ 
in the CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUAR} 
Price One Shilling, 

London: Smita, ELDER, and Co., 


On December 23 (One Shilling), No. 229, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY. 
du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 
CONTENTS. 
MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. 
Chaps. 1. 
In which Jeaune has a Disappointment. 
AnouT LOTTERIES. 
THE GROWTH OF LONDON. 
AN INTERNATIONAL EpisoDE.—Part II. 
Dr. ARBUTHNOT. 


W. - 4 THE PREC INCTS. (With an Illustration.) Chaps. 
Family Duty: according to Mrs, 


A Crisis.—35. 
Sick —36. Family Duty: 
London: Siti, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo 


HE JOURNAL of EDUCATION and 
SCHOLASTIC REGISTER. 
Toe JANUARY NUMBER may now be had, price 4d. 
CONTENTS. 
1, NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
2. RELATIONS OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
. CAMBRIDGE AND GREEK. 
. THE DEFICIENCIES OF MrppLE-CLASS EDUCATION 
. THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
3; A FRENCH ESTIMATE OF M. TAINE. 
VENETIAN EPIGRAMS. 
. REVIEWS. 
9. Tue HEAD MASTER'S CONFERENCE. 
10. PuzzLes. £16 IN Prizes. 
Pvt, ‘shed by W. Stewart and Co., Holborn Viaduct 
May be had of all Boo ksellers, price 4d. 





by a Finer Artist. 


mos 


a 


as 


Sieps. 


GAFE TY for STREET DOO RS 

kJ —CHUBDB'S PATENT LATCHES, with smal Wand 
neat keys. Patent Fire and Thief-Resisting Safes, all 
sizes. Cash and Deed Boxes, Price list sent free.— 
CHUBB and SON, 128 Queen Victoria Street, St. 
Paul's, E.C., and 68 St. James's Street, Pall Mall. 


GOLD MEDAL, >: 
HE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now ‘om in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 


- GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 
| aoabe’ ’"S CARACAS ‘COCOA 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"—Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured. '— 
Morning Post. 








‘* THE ROSE GARDEN,” &e. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 


THACKERAY. 
3s Gd. 
TRAVELS | 


SirH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. | 


, 1879. 


15 Waterloo Place. | 
With Illustrations by George 


(With an Illustration.) | 
The Ancient Family of De Mersac.—2. | 


Place. | 


2 vols. 


15 Waterloo Place. 


TIL LIA M éS. 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., &e. 
TABLE CUTLERY. 


\ 





The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Ovrs. 
Hnest steel. Knives. Knives. - pr. 
s. d. 8. d. a é& 
34-in. ee handles, per doz, 14 0...11 0... 6 0 
33 do do. 18 0..14 0... 6 9 
34 do. to balance do. 20 0..15 0.. 6 9 
3z do do. OO Cente Buc F FS 
| 4 do do. do. 28 Sw 7 6 
| 4 do. fine do. do. 33 er 
4 do. extra large do. 36 0...10 6 
4 do. African do. 42 oa 8 
4 do.silver ferrulesdo. 42 0..15 0 
4 do. silver'dbladesdo. 48 ae 
scaceiaaeanaarain 7 do. 23 Su F 8 





AMPS. 
ILLIAM §&. i RTON invites attention to this 
\ Season's Show of LAMPS, comprising, amongst 
others, the following varieties :— 
Kerosine Oil Table Lamps .. 
Patent Duplex  do..... 
Suspending 
Wall do... w 
Queen's Reading do.. « 15s 0d to £2 10s. 
Mode rator do. French. «. 83 0d to £14. 
LUXOLEUM.—A perfectly safe and inodorous Oil, 
per half-gallon, 1s 3d. 
COLZA OIL.—Best French, per gallon, 33 1d. 
ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger by Appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Catalogues, containing 850 Illustrations, post free. 







2s 6d to 12s. 
l4s 6d to £6 lds, 
5s 0d to £9. 
5s 6d to £1 10s, 


In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
4. which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
aud PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their aigoartre— 


‘LEA and PERRINS,” 


| which signature is placed on every bottle of 


and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Cxosse 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen geue- 
rally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 
TI OLLOWAY’S PILLS& OINTMENT. 

—THE MOST EFFKCTUAL CURE FOR GOUT AND 
RHEUMATISM.—A frequent cause of these complaints 
is the inflammatory state of the blood, attended with 
bad digestion, lassitude, and great debilty, showing 
the want of a proper circulation of the fluid, and that 
impurity of the blood greatly aggravates these dis- 
orders. Lovlloway's Pills are of so purifying a nature 
that a few doses taken in time are an effectual pre- 
ventive against gout and rheumatism, but any one 
that has an attack of either should use Holloway’s 
Ointment also, the powerful properties of which, com- 
bined with the effects of the Pills, ensure a certain 
cure. The Ointment should be thoroughly rubbed into 
the parts affected at least twice a day, after they have 
been sufficiently fomented with warm water to open 
the pores to facilitate the introduction of the Ointment 
to the am. 


\ TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 





LIEBIG ‘COMPANY’ S 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 


DATURA. 


In Cigars, Cigarettes, 
and all Forms for Smoking 
and Inhalation. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’ 8 Signature ben Blue Ink 6 across Label. 


TATULA, 


FOR 


ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, &c. 


SAVORY AND MOORE, 


NEW BOND STREET, 


LONDON; and OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


BURTON, 





HEAL AND SON’S 
a 
pet AttiQus 
Poktat IF 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET 


VEN 


HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed- -room 
Furniture Manufacturers, 


195, 196 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT Ri 
LONDON, W. —., 


Catalogue post free. 
JOSEPH GILLO TT's 5 
STEEL PENS 
Sok 1 by all Stationers throughout the world. 


EPPS? 





é OCOA. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO,’S 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 
FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 
Fragrance. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 

From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will 

be forwarded, on application to 93 Upper Thames 

Street, London, and in future will be issued with every 
packet sold byt us. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 


FINEST ARROWROOT, 
3ROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 
NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 


AND THE 


FAMILY TABLE. : 
INAHAN’S WHIS KY, 
I LL 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HAssaLl says:—‘The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 


THE 





20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, w. 


\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
i largest holders of Whisky in the World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Ofiices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. . 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS. —Nothing is 

so highly appreciated as a Case of GR ANT 8 
MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be ordered 
of any Wine Merchant. Queen's quality, as supplied 
to her Majesty, 42s per dozen; Sportsman's special 


quality, 50s per dozen. Manufacturer, T. GRANT, 
eee Muidstone. ¥ aad eee 
4. LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 


de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
=< Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, aud 

CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Caveudish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square) ; and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8. E. 


|S ig tt SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are p2r- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label ased 
sO many years, signed, “ Llizabeth Lazenby. 
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The HANDBOOK for all INVESTORS. 
Now ready, price 5s. 
THE STOCK - EXCHANGE YEAR- 
BOOK, FOR 1879. 
By THOMAS SKINNER. 
an Account of the Origin, History, and 


jon of the Joint-Stock Companies and 
known to the Markets of the United 


Containing 
Present Posit 
Public Securities 
KingvomsTOCK-EXCHANGE YEAR-BOOK is the 

diest aud most complete Dictionary of Reference 
a Stocks of all Corporations and Governments 
dealt in on the Stock Exchanges of London and the 
Provinces." —T7imes. ; 

CASSElL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London, and ail 

Booksellers. 

HESEUS, and other Poems and 
Translations. By Rev. T. WADDON Marryy. 
8vo, cloth, 5s. is y 
eee and scholarly."'—Graphic. ? : 
“Of the contents we can speak with unqualified 
a roval."—Windsor Gazette. Z ; ; 
ndon: Provost and Co, 36 Henrietta Street, 
aa 
oe Now ready, extra fceap. 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
ONGS of a WAYFARER. By F. 
Ne WYVILLE Home. 
London: PICKERING and Co., 196 Piccadilly. — 
eo ~ Just published, price 6d. £ 
HURCH ACTION, and PRINCIPLES 
CO of UNION. By Rev. Hay Sweet Escort, M.A. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


4 NEW METAPHYSIC. 
1. THOUGHT. 
TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 
By SHADWORTH H. HopGsoNn. 8yo, 16s, cloth. 
2. ACTION. 


The THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical 


Enquiry. By the Same. 2 vols. Svo, 24s, cloth. 





3. SYSTEM. 
The PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. By 
the Same. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, cloth. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
~~ Gheap Edition, price 2s 6d. 


R. SPENCER’S WORK on 
EDUCATION Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physical. 

London: WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 7 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Fourth Edition, carefully Revised by the Author, 
demy 8vo, 401 pp.. cloth, price 10s 6d. 

HE JERUSALEM DELIVERED of 

TORQUATO TASSO. Translated in the Metre 

of the Original. By the Rev. CHARLKS LESINGHAM 

SwitH, M A, late Rector of Little Canfleld, Essex, and 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





SPECIAL NOTICE FOR THE NEW YEAR. 





The attention of Secrotaries and Membors of Literary Institutions and Book Societies is 
respectfully requested to the Now Edition of the LIST of RECENT BOOKS in Circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


This List will bo found to Contain the Best Recent Works in History, Biography, Religion, 
Philosophy, Travel, and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books, and of all New Editions of the Popular Standard 
Works in the Library Catalogue, continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements 
are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all Forthcoming Works of General 
Interest as they appear. 


In addition to the List of Recent Books in Circulation, the following Newly-Revised Lists 
and Catalogues are also ready for Distribution. 


A CATALOGUE of the BOOKS ADDED to the LIBRARY 


from January, 1877, to the present time. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of SURPLUS 


COPIES of RECENT BOOKS, withdrawn from the Library, for Sale. This Catalogue 
contains Mrs. Brassey’s Voyage in the ‘ Sunbeam ’—The Life of the Prince Consort—Through 
the Dark Continent, by H. M. Stanley—Sir C. W. Thomson's Voyage of the * Challenger ’— 
A Voyage to Polar Seas, by Sir G. S. Nares—Senior’s Conversations with Thiers and Guizot 
—Momoirs of Canon Kingsley, Best Edition; and more than Five Hundred other Books of 
the Past and Present Seasons, in Good Condition, with nearly Three Thousand older Works, 
many of which are out of print, and not otherwise procurable. 


mt. 


An ADDITIONAL CATALOGUE, Consisting Chiefly of the 


Works of Popular Authors, newly and strongly half-bound, and well adapted for Circulation 
in Literary Institutions and Public Libraries. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


A Revised Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors, in Morocco, Calf Extra, and other 
Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Drawing-Room Tables, and for 
Christmas, Wedding, and Birthday Presents, and New Year's Gifts, is also now ready, and will 
be forwarded on application. 








formerly Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Christ's 

College, Cambridge. | 
London: SAMUEL Harris and Co., 5 Bishopsgate | 

Street, Without. | 


Feap. 8vo, pp. 320, cloth gilt, 38 @d. 

HE BOYS of RABY. A Tfoliday | 

Book for Boys. Alone amongst books for boys ; | 

combining picturesque incidents with pleasing por- | 
trayal of the domestic affections. 

“Plenty of goinit. Boys that begin will be sure to | 

goon with it.”"—City Press. 
London: WYMAN & Sons. 81 Great Queen St., W.C. 








Now ready, with 55 Lithographs, 8vo, 10s. 
ANGERS to HEALTH: a Pictorial 
Guide to Domestic Sanitary Defects. By T. 
PripGIn TEALE, M.A., Surgeon to the General In- 
firmary at Leeds. 
London: J. and A. CuurcnitL, New Burlington 
Street. Leeds: C. GoopDALL, Cookridge Street. 


This day, post 8vo, 5s. 
IPHTHERIA: its Nature and Treat- 
ment. By MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D. Lond., 
Senior Physician to the Hospital for Diseases of the 
Throat and Chest. 
J. and A. CuurcHILL, New Burlington Street. 


a Ts EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value."—Spectator. **Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest."—Guardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most emineut Biblical scholars. 
London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 
I TEW PROTESTANT CHURCH, 
PARIS.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
(4d, or by post 43d), for View—Also View of the 
Frauenkirche, Nuremberg—Three Furniture Books— 
Plaster Works at Vaux—Titian’s Centenary—High 
Sanctuary at Jerusalem—Run through Spain—Only a 
Brewer!—Abuses in House Furniture—English and 
Foreign Workmansbip—The Depr-ssioa in Trade, &c. 
—46 Catherine Street ; and all Newsmen 


ie E BUILDING WORLD, for} 
P DECEMBER I4th (Illustrated), contains :—Build- 
ing Legislation and its Failings—the President of the 
Institute on “Competition "—Windows—Jerusalem j 
(Explorations)—Architects r.Royal Engineers—N urem- 
barg—Monumental Brasses—the Wages Question— | 
Electricity v. Gas—St. Alban’s Abbey—Address of 
President, American Institute of Architects—Home 
and Foreign Affairs—Trade Reviews.—Price 3d; by | 
post 4d.—31 Southampton Street, Strand. | 
*." NoTice.—On and after the Ist January. 1879, the 
BUILDING WORLD will be published on the Ist of | 
every month, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Offico—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


THE NEW TONIC. 


PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 
F E R without ACID. 


B R A V A Tt §& 


“ Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth.” See the Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, aud the whole Medical Press. 





BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALI CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO.’S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 





“OF THE NICEST & MOST CAREFUL MANUFACTURE,” 
Says MR. ERASMUS WILSON, 


In the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, when speaking of 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


WHICH IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 








“ A nearer approach to sunlight than has ever before been obtained.” 
T H E —The Times. 
“ Anabsolutely perfect lamp."—Field. “In the whole of Mr. Silber’s inven- 
| “Allows the most delicate shades of E R tions, there is noticeable a complete 
colour to be distinguished.”"— S | L B attention to and adoption of natural 
World. laws." —Zritish Medical Journal. 
Perfect Combustion produced by these Lamps, variously adapted for L | G H T 
Colza or Rape Oil, Petroleum, Para/lin or Kerosene, Coal or Air Gas, . 


With the Improved Burners to jit all Lamps and Gas-Fittings. 
Tue SILBER “ Mrratvus” Burner:—“ By far the best Flat-Flame Burner for Petroleum yet introduced.”"— 
Dr. W. WALLACE, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Public Analyst and Gas Examiner for the City of Glasgow. 
THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, Limited, Manufactory and Show-Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S CHRISTMAS ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Dr. STOUGHTON'’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK. A NEW AMERICAN STORY.—Crown 8yo, 5s, cloth extra, 
RELIGION in ENGLAND under QUEEN ANNE and| “THAT BOY! Who Shall Have Him? By W. H. Daniels 
the GEORGES. By Joun SroucuTon, D.D., Author of “ The Ecclesiastical MA, > 
History of England,” &c. In Two Volumes crown 8yo, 15s. “The story is well and vigorously tol!,—a graphic narrative of the eetts 


Ipeaeeieiat good and evil influences.”—Spectator. 

EXTRA PHYSICS, and the MYSTERY of CREATION: 
including a Brief Examination of Professor Tyndall's Admissions concerning | the CHILDREN’ S ISLE. By Eliza Meteyard ie Silver- 
the Human Soul. This day, crown S8vo, 63. | pen”), Poona of * Lilian’s Golden Hours,” &c. Crown Sy¥o, Five Illustrations, 

cloth elegant, 6s. 

The ENGLISHMAN’ NS] CRITICAL and EXPOSITORY | . > A delightful story."—Scotsman. 
BIBLE CYCLUPZEDIA. Compiled and Written by the Rev. A. R. Fausser, “Full of interest, excitement, and adventure for readers of every age.” 
M.A., Rector of St. Cuthbert’s, York, Joint Author of “The Critical and | Athenseum. —_ 
Experimental Commentary.’ With over 600 Woodecuts. 4to, 18s, hand- 
























































somely bound, | EPHRAIM and HELAH. A Story of the Exodus, By 
The PALL MALL GAzeTTS says:—* The author deserves credit for the immense Evwin Hopper, Author of “ The Junior Clerk,” &c. Cloth extra, 5a. 
labour expended | on the subject, and for his scholarly elucidation of many | “ The story is vigorously and powerfully told.”"—Brad/ord Observer. 


interesting topics.’ 
‘ KNOWING and DOING. Eight Stories founded on Bible 
SERMONS by ROBERT BARCLAY, Author of The | Precepts. By Mrs. HeNky H. B. Pati LL. With Five Full-page on aule 
Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth.” With Memoir This day, 5s, cloth extra. 
and Portrait by Jeens. 8vo, 8s 6d. 





. ,| fhe FLOWER of the GRASS MARKET; or, Sought an 
PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. A Manual for Theological Saved. By the Author of “ Tim's Troubles,” &c. Five Full-pag 5 dan 
Students. By J.J. VAN Oosterzec,D.D. Royal fc oe Feed bound. crowa 8vo, 5s, cloth elegant. 
Bei he New Vol f* The Philosophical and Theological Library.” 
eing the New Volume o ilosophical an heologic rary | THEODORA CAMERON. A Home Story. By Phoebe J 
FORTY YEARS in NEW ZEALAND. Including a | M KEEN. Five Full-page Illustrations, crown Syvo, cloth elegant, 4s, 


Personal Narrative, an Account of Maoridom, and of the Christianisation n and | “A pretty story, by an Amorican writer, of the great Civil Ww ar, which iutro- 
Colonisation of the Country. In demy 8vo, with Portrait, Map, and Sixteen | duces the reader to many varieties of character and numerous stirring scenes."~— 
Illustrations, price 10s 6d, | Daily News. 





Edited by Rev. SAMUEL COX. Monthly, 1s; or 12s per annum, post free. 
VOLS. I. to VIII. are now ready, price 7s 6d each, constituting a 
= H EB B 4 P O tS] I T O R unique Library of Explanatory Papers on the more difficult Themes, 
E Passages, and Books of Scripture, by eminent Biblical Scholars, 
“ A publication of sterling value.”—Spectator. “Good and suggestive in a very high degree.”—Literary Churchman. 
The PROGRAMME for 1879, comprising Contributions of Interest and Permanent Value in Exposition of Biblical Subjects, may be had on 
application to the Publishers. 


The WRITERS will include Dr. J. J, S. Perowne, Dean of Peterborough, Professor A, B. Davidson, D.D., Principal Fairbairn, Dr. Oswald 
Dykes, Dr. H. R. Reynolds, Canon Farrar, F’.R.S., Professor E. H. Plumptre, M.A., Professor D. W. Simon, M.A., Dr. W. Sanday, Professor Milligan, 
Professor J. R, Lumby, B.D., Rev. Rayner Winterbotham, &c., &e. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row; and of any Bookseller. 


NOTICE. |CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 














| 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Is Now Ready, at all Booksellers’. 
IT CONTAINS A STORY BY 


Now ready. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN; 
GERMANY AND PRUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC AGE. 


By J. R. SEELEY, M.A., 
WI! LKI E COLLI N S, Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge, 
ENTITED } 


| 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, with Portraits and Maps, price 48s. 
THE MYSTERY OF MARMADUKE. 
A New Story by JULIAN HAWTHORNE, entitled, | 





London: C AMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 Paternoster — 


THE NEW ENDYMION. MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 





AnD No. 231, for JANUARY. 
The Beginning of a New Serial Story, entitled, | Price 1s, 
PROBATION. CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 3 
1. * HAwWortH’s.” By Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author of “ That Lass 0” : 
“aa i Lowrie’s.”” Chaps, 16-22. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 2, IL TEATRO ITALIANO CONTEMPORANEO. 1800-1876. By Catherine Mary 
Phillimore. 


3. TRAFALGAR: A PALINODE. By F. T. Palgrave. 
Just published, price 4s 6d. 4. Meruops OF Sick Rear. 
5 
6 
7 
8 


_ = . — 5. AMERICA Repiviva. By John W. Cross. 
4 f. aN 3. LIFE IN Loving. From Catu!lus. By H. F. Bramwell. 
M A I H E M A T I C A L 1 A B L E pis . TWO AFGHAN ReruGers. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 
Consisting of LOGARITHMS of NUMBERS 1 to 108,000, TRIGONOMETRICAL, 3. A DouBTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chaps. 17, 1s. 
NAUTICAL, and other TABLES, carried to Seven Decimal Places. New Edition. 9. COVENT GARDEN THEATRE AND THB ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
Edited by JAMES PRYDE, F.E.LS. | 10. — as ASPECT OF THE UNITED STATES. By the Dean of 

















W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. | MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
THE AMERICAN ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 
T ‘ 
WALTHAM W ATCHES WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
3 or <a ae 7 . ~ 7 Ip we , , 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
IN THE WORLD. 
They are Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John's Hospital for Discases of the Skia; the late Mr. 
CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. JAMES SYARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. Members of the Profession. 
SUPERIOR in FINISA. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 
ECONOMICAL in PRICE, -lliaieiineialaaiamanisiidagiian en 
HENRY W. BEDFORD 
HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF D I N N E F 0 R D S 
THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER for Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD CASES, aud Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
FROM £8 8s. Price List & PAMPHLETS Post Free, S*fest Aperient for Delicate M A G N E S | A a 


Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





67 REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James’s Hall). DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
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poOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


With 70 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 15s. 


The WILD SPORTS and NATURAL HISTORY 


of the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND. By CHARLEs St. JOHN. A New Edition. 
IIustrated by Whymper, A. C. Corbould, A. H. Collins, A. T. Elwes, and 


Harrison Weir. 
With Portrait and 50 Illustrations, crown Svo, 12s. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK (BAKER, of 


THURSO), GEOLOGIST and BOTANIST. By SAmvgL SMives, LL.D., Author 
of “The Life of a Scotch Naturalist.” 


With Portrait and 30 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD (SHOEMAKER, | 


of BANFF), SCOTCH NATURALIST. By SamvueL Smives, LL.D., Author of 
Self-Help,” &c. 


With Coloured Plates and 500 Illustrations, 3 vols. medium 8yo, 84s. 


The MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 


ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. Their Private Life, Government, Arts, Manufac- | 
tures, Religion, &c. Derived from a Comparison of the Paintings, Sculptures, | 
and Monuments still Existing, with the Accounts of Ancient Authors. By Sir | 
J. GARDNER WILKINSON, F.R.S. A New Edition, with Additions by the late | 
Author, Revised and Edited by Samurt Brrcu, LL.D. 


With 70 Illustrations, medium 8vyo, 21s. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: — Ecclesiastical, 
Decorative. and Domestic. Its Makers and Marks. With Improved Tables of | 
the Date-Letters used in England, Scotland, and Ireland. By WiLFRED J. | 
Cuipps, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


With 100 Illustrations, 2 vols. Svo, 2!s. 


T 1 7 . = | 

The NEW TESTAMENT. Edited, with a 
Plain, Practical Commentary for Families and Genera] Readers. Third Edition, 
Vou. L—The GOSPELS. By Enpwarp Vo. I1.—The ACTS and EPISTLES. 
CuurToN, M.A., late Archdeacon of | Py W. Basti Jones, D.D., Lord Bishop | 
Cleveland and Rector of Crayke. of St. David's. | 


Post 8vo, 68. 


MY BOYHOOD: a Story-Book of Country 


Lifeand Adventures for Boys. By H.C. Barker, C.E. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by A. C. Corbould. 


Post Svo, 10s 6d. 


FIELD PATHS and GREEN LANES. Being, 
Country Walks, chiefly in Surrey and Sussex. By Lovis J. JENNINGS. With | 
8 Illustrations from Sketches made on the Spot by J. W. WHYMPER, and 
Photographs. 
8vo0, 18s, cloth; 31s 6d, calf; 36s, morocco. 


The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. _Iilus- 


trated with Borders, Initial Letters, Woodeuts, and Notes Explaining the | 
Order and History of the Offices. By Rev. THOMAS JAMES, M.A., late Hono- 
rary Canon of Peterborough. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Price 5s, post free. 


DRIVEN TO ROME: A NOVEL. 
By WILLIS NEVINS (ex-Anglican Clergyman). 


“Genuine humour pervades it.” — Wes/minster Gazette. 
* An amusing sketch."—T7he Month. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








| 


HEER'S GEOLOGY of SWITZERLAND. 
In Two Volumes, 80, with a Geologically Coloured Map, 19 Foll-page Plates in 
Lithography and Chromoxylography, and about 372 Woodcuts in the Text, 


ice 168. 
HE PRIMEVAL WORLD of SWITZERLAND. By 
the Rev. Professor OSWALD Heer, of the University of Zurich. Edited by 
Jaues Heywoop, M.A., F.R.S. 
“Switzerland forms a magnificent temple of Nature, in which we may follow in | 
succession the past periods of the world's hixtory."—HEER, Vol. I., Page 1. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 








Just published, in crown 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 
HE SONNETS and STANZAS of PETRARCH. 
i Amy by ©. B. Cayiey, Translator of Dante's “ Comedy,” 
“Tliad,” &. 


Homer's 





London: LONGMANS and Co. 





PROFESSOR BAIN'S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE:— 


Deductive, 4s 6d. Inductive, 6s. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Third Edition, 10s 6d: 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 6s 6d; 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS. 4s 6d. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT. Third Edition, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. Third Edition, 15s, 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 








PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C.' 





! 
| 





The 


DEMOCRACY in EUROPE: a History. 


A 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S 


| STANDARD WORKS. 


‘EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON'S 


PHILOSOPHY, and of the Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his 
Writings. By Joun Stuart MILL. Fifth Edition. 8vo, 16s, 


SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive. 


| JOHN Stuart MILL. Ninth Edition. 2 vols. 8yo, 25s. 
'PRENCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


— Some of their Applications to Social Philosophy. By Joun STvaRrtT 
ILL. 





- 


By 


Library EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
P&OPLE's EbITION, crown 8vyo, 5s. 


On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By Joun Srvarr 


MILL. People's Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


The SUBJECTION of WOMEN. 


Sruart MILL. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


UTILITARIANISM. 


Sixth Edition. 8vo, 53. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Sixth Edition. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the 


HUMAN MIND. By James MILL. With Notes by ALEXANDER Barn, 
ANDREW FINDLATER, GEORGE GROTE, and JOHN Sivart MILL. 2 vols. 8vo, 
price 28s. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 


Essays on the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and 
Customs. By F. MAX MULLER, M.A. 4 vols. Syo, £2 18s. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


By F. MAX MULLER, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION, Four 
joctene, Geist at the Royal Institution. By F. Max MULLER, M.A, 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas BUCKLE. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 2is. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL.  Trans- 


lated from the German, by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. With Preface by R. 
MARTINEAU, MA. 5 vols. 8vo, 63s. 


EWALD’S ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL. Translated from 


the German, by H.S. SOLLY, MLA. 8vo, 12s 6d. 


By Jonn 
By Joun Sruarr Mitt. 


By Joun Sruart Mitt. 


‘SERMONS, Preached mostly in the Chapel of 


Rugby School, by the late T. ARNOLD, D.D. Mevised by the Author's 
Mrs. W. E. Forster. 6 vols. crown 8yv0, 5s cach. 


aughter, 


‘The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. 
LispRARY EDITION, 12 vols. demy 8vo, £8 18s. 


'Trans- | The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 


TURY. By J.A.Froups, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo, £2 8s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By J. A. Froupg, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND since the Accession of George III., 1760-1870. By Sir THomMas 
ERSKINE May, K.C.B., D.C.L, Fifth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 18s. 


By 


Sir Tuomas Erskine May, K.C.B., D.C.L. 2 vols. 890, 52s. 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. By R.G. LatHam, M.A. Condensed into One Volume, from Dr. 
Latham’s Edition of Johnson's English Dictionary. Medium 8vo, 24s. 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 
R. G. LatuaM, M.A. Founded on Johnson's English Dictionary,as Edited by 
the Rey. H. J. Todd. 4 vols. 4to, £7. 


GENERAL _DIC- 


TIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and His 
torical: a Complete Gazetteer of the World. Medium 8vo, 428, 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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WOR K S. 


N E W 





PESTORY of ENGLAND, from the Conclusion of; 


the Great War in 1815. By Spencer Watrote. Vols. I. and II. 8vo, 36s. 


“Mr. Walpole writes well. He possesses the rare faculty of imparting an interest to subjects ofa 
dry and technical character. His history of Lord Liverpool's floancial and economical operations 
is 80 clearly and cleverly written that it enchains our attention to the last."—/’all Mall Gazette. 


| ITERARY STUDIES. By the late WALTER 
A Bacenor, M.A. Edited, with a Memoir, by R. H. Hurroy. 2 vols. 8vo, with Por- 
trait, 28s. 


T HE ART of SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. By 
G. Gore, LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 15s, . 
“It is as full of interest as of truth.”—Professor STANLEY JEVONS. 


\ [ EMOIRS of the LIFE of ANNA JAMESON. 
a By her Niece, GQeRARDINE Macruerson. With Portrait, 8vo, 12s 6d. 
” The story of Mrs. Jameson's life could not have been told better."—Pall Mall Gazette, 


HE ENGLISH CHURCH in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By C.J. Anpey, Rector of Checkendon, and J. H. Overtos, Vicar of 
Legbourne. 2 vols. 8yo, 36s. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 


A SUITABLE GIFT-BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Seventh Edition, now ready. with 8 Coloured Maps and Charts, 9 Full-page Illustrations engraved on Wood, 
and 109 Woodcuts in the Text, in One Volume, Svo, price 21s, cloth. 


A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM;’ 


Our Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. 
By Mrs BRASSEY. 


(The 118 Illustrations engraved by G. Pearson, chiefly after Drawiags by the Hon. A. Y. Bingham ) 





‘This delightful cruise is the very romance of * We can bat faintly indicate what the reader may 
adventurous yachting ; it is the voyage of the rough | look for iu this unrivalled book.”—Spectator. 
old circumnavigators translated into the piciuresquely | “It would be difficult to imagine a more delightful 
luxurious.” — Times. book than‘ A Voyage iu the ‘Sunbeam’, and the charm 

“This book is almost as difficult to leave as Tahiti! of the narrative is heightened by the illustrations, 
and Hawaii; it offers a panorama of delightful scenes, | which are unusually fine examples of wood engraving.” 
where the sun is eternally shining on white waterfalls, —Morning Post. 

green pslm-trees,and a wealth of flowers.—Saturday| “Every country seems delightful to the happy 
Review. voyagers, qualified by taste and culture to appreciate 

“ Written from the first page to the Iast in a most | all they see, and no less enabled than disposed to take 
animating tone of enjoyment. The graceful simplicity | the cream off everything. Almost every little piece 
of the style makes it extremely seductive ; it is full of | of description is prettily turned in well-chosen lan- 
adventure, and the admirable illustrations are worthy | guage, and affords more or less of a picture to the eye.” 
of the letterpress."—Pall Mall Gazette. * —Lvaminer. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





SIR CHARLES LYELL. 


Post Svo, 9s. 


THE STUDENT’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 
By Sir CHARLES LYELL, Bart. 
Third Edition, thoroughly Revised. With 609 Illustrations. 


‘The present edition has been revised an 1 corr2ctei throughout, receiving such additions and corrections 
as the results of more recent investigations seem3it» require. Attic sim 3 time care has been taken not to 
alter the original character of the book "—L£ditov’s Preface. 

* Sir Charles Lyell has here done for ths geological stulent whit Sir Joha Herschel did for the student of 
astronomy in his incomparab!e ‘ Outlines.” Young beginaers in uaturil szience had long wanted a short 
minual of geology at a reasonable price, which stould yet contain a full explanation of the leading facts aud 
principles of the science. Now they have it.” —#raminer. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


PRIZE BOOKS. 


6s each. 


SELF-HELP SERIES. 





MR. SMILES’ 


I, SELF-HELP. 
Il. CHARACTER. 
i, THRIFT. 
1V. INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 


With 30 Illustrations, 10s 6d. 
THOMAS EDWARD, THE SCOTCH NATURALIST. 


With 50 Illustrations, 12e. 


ROBERT DICK, THE GEOLOGIST AND BOTANIST. 





MR. DIXONS NEW WORK. 
SECOND EDITION, Vols. I. and IL., 80, 30s, 


ROYAL WINDSOR, 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXon. 
“A truly fine and interesting book. It isa valuable 


contribution to English history; worth 
Dixon's fame, worthy of its grand subject.” -Pey Mr. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


‘THE NEW NOVELs, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Paul Faber, Surgeon. By 
ee. ge og LL.D., Author of “ Alee 
‘orbes,” &c. 3 vols. 

Kelverdale. By the Earl of 
ESART, 3 vols. 

A Young Man's Fancy. By 


Mrs, Forrester. Second Edition, 3 yols, 


A Broken Faith. By Iza Duffys 


Harpy, Author of “ Glencairn,” &. 3 vols, 


‘Love Loyal. By Mary ¢ 


ROWSELL. 3 vols. (Next week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


MARCUS WARD and CO.’s CHRIST. 

MAS CARDS.—The New Designs may now be 
had of all Booksellers, Stationers, and Fan 
| Dealers. The Trade only supplied by the Manu- 
facturers, 


'CALENDAR of the SEASONS for 


1879; a Pocket Calendar with Four Exquisj 
Coloured Plates. Price 6d. — 


GARLAND of the YEAR; a Calendar 


for 1879, in Chromo-lithography, with Poetry and 
General Information. Price 1s, 


SHAKSPERIAN CALENDAR for 1879; 


a Changeable Date-Block for the Wall, in large type, 
with a Pertinent Quotation from Shakspere for 
Every Day in the Year, Times of Sunrise and 
Sunset, Moon's Changes, and other Useful Infor- 
mation. Printed in Colours. Price 1s. 


NEW SCRIPTURAL DATE-BLOOCK, 


“ Day unto Day,” on the same principle as the 
“Shaksperian Calendar,” with a Suitable Text of 
Scripture for Each Day in the Year. Price 1s. 
First Year of Publication. 





Ninth Year of Publication. 


MARCUS WARD'S CONCISE 
DIARIES for the POCKET, for 1879. The 
Lighrest. Handiest, and Best Series yet Published. 
Printed in blue and brown, aud in three sizes, in 
various styles of binding. 


P 

MARCUS WARD’S FLORAL DATE 
CARDS. A Charming Novelty. Twelve Appro- 
priate Designs, one for each Mouth, Printed in 
gold and colours, with English Saws or Mottoes 
forthe Months. Per set, 1s; in cloth, 1s 64; io 
morocco or Russia case, to stand upright on the 
table, from 2s to 586d. A Series in red and black, 
price Is per set, is also ready, 


MARCUS WARDS CHRISTMAS 
WALL DECORATIONS.—To Supply a Want 
long felt, Marcus Ward and Co. have Issued & 
Set of Wall Texts and Greetings on a Large Scale, 
Suitable for the Decoration of Places of Worship 
and for Home Use, Assemblies, &c. 1s, 23, and 
4s each. 


MARCUS WARD and CO, 
Loudon, Belfast, and Philadelphia. 








RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 


In 1 yol. imperial Svo, with 66 Drawings and Map, 
price 31s 6d, 


THE ROOF OF THE WORLD. 


BEING THB 
NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY OVER THE HIGH 
PLATEAU OF TIBET TO THE RUSSIAN 
FRONTIER, 
AND THE OXUS SOURCES ON PAMIR. 
Ry Lieutenant-Colonel T. E. GORDON, CSI, 


Lately attached to the Special Mission to Kashgar 
under Sir Douglas Forsyth. 


Edinburgh: DAvip DouGLAS, and all Booksellers. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 4s 6d. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


“RESPIRATORY DISEASES,” 


(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore-throst, 

Whooping Cough, Diphtheria, Loss of Voice, &c.), and 

their Specifle Oure, by Dr. Churchill's Methuds from 
the Dutch and other Sources. 








JOIN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London. 
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The Volume of THE ART 


for 1878, is now ready, and Con- 

ins Be ean Five LINK ENGRAVINGS ON 
oe nore than Five Hundred on Wood, 
Several Illustrations of Masterpieces of 
k in the Paris Exhibition. Price £1 11s 6d. 


jou 
STEEL, and n 
jncluding 
Art Wor 





In imperial 8+o, cloth, gilt edges, price 21s. 


NORWA yY.—‘Gamle Norge.”— 


ples and Scrambles in Norway. 
eT OBRRT TAYLOR PRITCHETT. I 
One Hundred and Twenty five Illustrations. 





ist published, small 4to, with numerous Illustrations, 
one elcth extra, price 15s. 


ART and ART INDUSTRY in 


AN. By Sir RUTHERFORD ALcock, K.C.B., 
JAP SML's Plenipotentiary at Yedo. F 





In imperial 4to, cloth gilt, price £2 5s. 


METAL WORK: a Series of more 


than 1,200 of the best Examples which have 
attracted attention at the various International 
Exhibitions; with Treatises on the Privcipal [n- 
dustries which have produced them. Edited by 
G. W. Yapp, Assistant-Commissioner, and Com- 
piler of the Official Catalogues of the Great 
Eoglish Internation! Exhibition. 





In 2 volumes royal 8vo, price £2 12s 6d. 


The HISTORY of CERAMIC 


ART in GREAT BRITAIN, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Day. By LLEWaL- 
Ltyxyn Jewitt, F.S.A. With nearly 2,000 En- 
gravings. 

*,* “The ‘Ceramic Art of Great Britain, by Mr. 
Liewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., is a work made possible 
only by a combination of learning and ability with 
abundant leisure. Late years have seen the pro- 
duction of several learned works on the general 
subject of Pottery and Porcelain, and of others 
which have exhausted the history of special 
English factories like those of Bristol and Etruria ; 
but this is the only work devotec to the whole 
range of British Ceramics, and to that department 
exclusively. Almost absolute knowledge, a goo, 
sound judgment, and great liberality iu the publishers’ 
part of the enterprise, have certainly been rewarded 
iu the r.sult of these two volumes.” — Tiss. 





VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 


26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


NOW COMPLETE. | 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 
Elited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


Crown 8v0, price 2s 6d per Volume. 





This day is published. 


PINODA R. 


By the Rev. F. D. MORICE, M.A., 
Assistant-Master in Rugby School ; 
Fellow of Queen's College. 
Forming the Twenty eighth Volume, which concludes 
the Series. 





The other Volumes contain :— 
HOMER: the ILIAD. By the Editor. 
HOMER: the ODYSSEY. By the Editor. 
HERODOTUS. By G. C. Swayne, M.A. 
CESAR, By Anthony Trollope. 
VIRGIL. By the Ed tor. 
HORACE. By Theodore Martin, C.B. 
ZSCHYLUS. By the Bishop of Colombo. 
XENOPHON. By Sir Alex. Grant, Bart. 
CICERO, By the Editor. 
SOPHOCLES. By OU. W. Collins, M.A. 
PLINY. By A. Church, M.A.,and W.J. Brodribb, M.A. 
EURIPIDES. By W. Bodham Donne. | 
JUVENAL. By E. Walrord, M.A. 
ARISTOPHANES. By the Evitor. 
HESIOD and THEOGNIS. By the Rev. J. Davies, M.A 
PLAULUS and TERENCE. By the Eiitor. 
TACITUS. By W. Bodbam Donne. 
LUCIAN. By the Editor. 
PLATO. By C. W. Collins, M.A. 
The GREEK ANTHOLOGY, By Lord Neaves. 
LIVY. By the Editor. 
OV:D. By the Rev. A. Church, M.A. 
CAIULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS. By 
tue Rev. Jas. Davies, M.A. 
DEMOSTHENES. By Kev. W. J. Brodribd, M.A. 
ARISTOTLE. By Sir Alex. Grant, Bart. 
THUCYDIDES, By the Editor. 
LUCRETIUS By W.H. Mallock, M.A. 
The above 28 Vo'umes may also be bad bound in 14, 
with calf or vellum back, price £3 10s. 


WILLIAM BLAOK WOOD and SONS, 


INE-ART PRESENTS.| 


With more than 


GUINEA GIFT BOOKS. 


Iurer1aL 47ro, Hanpsomety Bounp, Git Epaes. 


PICTURES BY SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, RA. — 
NEW SERIES. 


Seventeen Fine Line Engravings on Steel. 





12 Fine Line Engravings on 


Home Life in England. 


Steel, after Pictures by Eminent Artists. 


Pictures by John Phillip, R.A. 


on Steel. 


Pictures by Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A. 11 


Engravings on Steel. 


Pictures by Sir Charles Eastlake, P.R.A. 


Engravings on Steel. 


Pictures by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. 


Engravings on Steel. 


9 Fine Line Engravings 
Fine Line 

10 Fine Line 
13 Fine Line 


Pictures by Italian Masters. 


on Steel. 


16 Fine Line Engravings 


Pictures by William Etty, R.A. 


on Steel. 


13 Fine Line Engravings 


Pictures by William Mulready, R.A. 10 Fine Line 


Engravings on Steel. 


The Works of John Henry Foley, R.A. 


Engravings on Steel. 





15 Fine Line 


British Landscape Painters, from Samuel Scott to 
David Cox. 16 Fine Lino Fngravings on Steel, and 16 Woodcuts, 


British Portrait Painters, from Sir Peter Lely to James 


Sant. 16 Fine Line Engravings on Steel. 


The British School of Sculpture. With a Preliminary 


Essay, and Notices of the Artists. 20 Fine Line Engravings on Strel, and 50 Woodcuts. 


The Stately Homes of England. By Luswettyxn Jewirt, 


F.S.A., and 8. C. Hatt, F.S.A. First Serres. Small 4to, with 210 Illustrations, 


Ditto. Second Series. By L. Jewirr, F.S.A., and S. C. 


Haut, F.S.A. 


Hall’s (S. C.) The Book of the Thames, from its Rise 


to its Fall. New Edition, small 4to, wits Wood Engravings. 


Life on the Upper Thames. By H. R. Roperrsoy. In 


small 4to, with 36 Full-page Illustrations, and 72 superb Wood Engravings. 


Hall’s (S. C.) A Book of Memories of Great Men and 
Women of the Age, from Personal Acquaintance. Swmall 4to, handsomely 
bound, with numerous I)lustrations. 


Timbs’s Curiosities of London. New and Enlarged 


Edition, imperial 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 


its Aspects and History. By J. S. 


With 93 Illustrations on Wood by A'fred Rimmer. 


The River Dee: 


Howsoy, D.D., Dean of Chester. 
Small 4to. 





VIRTUE and CO., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





Edinburgh and London. 
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OXFORD BIBLES FOR TEACHERS. 


NEW FAC-SIMILE SERIES. 


Tue whole of the supplementary matter belonging to the former 
Series of Oxrorp Brptes ror TEACHERS has been carefully Revised, 
Amplified, and Rearranged by eminent Oxford Scholars and Professors, 
and the following important additions have been made :— 


Tabulated Lists of the Trees, Plants, Flowers, Insects, 
Reptiles, Birds, Aquatic Animals, and Quadrupeds of the 
Bible, with description of each. Summaries of the Mammalia of 
the Bible, and of the Fisheries of Palestine, with their products. 
Tabulated Lists of the Mountains, Rivers, and Lakes, with their 
associations. A Summary of the Interval between the Old and 
New Testaments. The Geology of Bible Lands. Tho Music 
and Musical Instruments of Scripture. A List of the Obsolete 
and Ambiguous Words used in Scripture, with their meanings, &c. 


These Bibles are also furnished with a New Concordance, pre- 
pired expressly for the present Series. They contain Notes, Analytical, 
Chronological, Historical, and Geographical ; a Harmony of the Gospels ; 
Lists of Miracles, Parables,and Prayers found in Scripture; the Names, 
Titles, and Offices of Christ, and Prophecies relating to Christ; Words 
used Symbolically; Jewish Sects and Parties; an Account of Paul’s 
Missionary Journeys and Voyage to Rome; Tables of Weights, Measures, 
Time, and Money, &c. Also a new Index to the Bible, a Dictionary of 
Scripture Proper Names, and Twelve Voloured Maps. 


The Bibles belonging to this Series are printed so as to correspond 
page for page throughoxt. For Specimens of the Types and full List of 
Contents, see Prospectus, which will be sent post free on application. 





LIST OF PRICES IN THE VARIOUS BINDINGS. 


No. 6.—PEARL 16mo. 


(53 x 3% x 1¥ inches.) 8. d. 
Cloth = «. ove ove ove oe ove ove ove a ee 
French morocco ove ove ove eve oe eee wo & O 
French morocco, circuit edges ono ese eco on ove ow & 6 
Turkey morocco, limp ose one one eee oes eco o VE 
Turkey morocco, circuit edges... ove en a 8 ® 
Levant morocco, lined calf, very flexible, with flap edges eee oo 12 6 
No. 5.—RUBY 16mo. 
(64 x 44 x ad inehes.) 
French morocco ooo ove * eve one see oe 7 0 
French morocco, circuit edges ove er eee ws = 
Turkey morocco, limp ove a rT) ove « we 8 ® 
Turkey morocco, circuit edges ... eee eee ooo oe 12 6 
Levant morocco, lined calf, very flexible, with flap edges ... mm ae © 
Handsomely bound and mounted... 4. eve ove «. from 21 0 
No, 3.—NONPAREIL 8vo. 
(7 x 4% x 14 inches.) 
French morocco eco ove ee ove eee eee “a © 
French moroeco, circuit edges aw eee ooo eee eee wo 8 0 
Turkey morocco, limp ove ove ose ove eee eco ll 0 
Turkey morocco, circuitedges_... ose eee - 1 6 
Levant morocco, lined calf, very exible, with flap edges ... oo © 6 
Handsomely bound and mounted.. occ eco ose «. from 21 0 
No. 2.—MINION CROWN 8vo. 
(7% x 5} x 1§ inches.) 
Paste grain, limp ove ove ove ove ove ooo ove eo 10 6 
Turkey morocco, limp ove ose ove eve eee woo owe 15 0 
Turkey morocco, circuit edges... eee tee ove awn oo 19 6 
Levant morocco, lined calf, very flexible, flap edges ... ose oo 2 6 
Handsomely bound and mounted... ae an aon «+.» from 30 0 


No. 1.—MINION SMALL QUARTO. (93 x 7 x 1} inches.) 

A superb Edition, printed on specially prepared paper, with wide 
margins for Manuseript Notes, and furnished with a Blank Index for 
grouping the MS. Notes under their proper heads. 


8. d. 
Persian morocco, limp, edges red under gold ... ove ove uw B 8 
Turkey morocco, limp or stiff ove os ooo cco eco a oe 
Turkey morocco, circuitedges ... one on 6 
Levant morocco, lined calf, very exible, with flap edges eee «. 40 0 
Handsomely bound and mounted., ove ove eee «. from 52 6 


PROSPECTUS, GIVING SPECIMENS OF TYPES, POST FREE. 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


rl 
THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


CHILD-LIFE IN JAPAN, AND JAPANESE 
CHILD-STORIES. 


By M. CHAPLIN AYRTON, 


Bachelier-ts-Lettres et Bachelier-ts-Sciences, Civis Academiz Edinensis, ang 
Eléve de la faculté de médecine de Paris. 


Quarto, with 7 Full-page Illustrations, drawa and engraved by Japanese Artists, 
and many other smaller ones, cloth elegant, 10s 6d. 





“ This Christmas will hardly bring & prettier or pleasanter book......This pretty 
book has a singular cover with emblems which the Japanese understand to denote 
a gift or present. People who give it away are likely to be tempted to buya new 
copy to keep."—Saturday Review. 


“A curious work......The illustrations are very quaint, and will prove, in youth. 
ful judgments, the best part of M. Ayrton's entertainment...... The book is appro- 
priately bound, and altogether handsomely got-up."—TZimes. 


“This book will be as good as a pantomime to children, and something stil} 
better to their elders......It is the delightful insight which this book gives into the 
simple affectionate domesticity of the people that gives it its charm......A genuing 
SUCCESS...... It is, indeed, difficult to say which can be more properly called the 
illustrations—the letterpress or the pictures. The union is too perfect to haye 
resulted from any less tie than that of love." —Academy. 


“ People who want a child's gift-book quite out of the ordinary groove, can get 
it by procuring ‘ Child-Life,’ &c......The volume is so quaint in aspect and con- 
tents, that many children, jaded with too much sameness in English art and 
literature, will find pleasure and variety in turning over its pages."—Church Times, 


“ May serve as an appropriate gift-book for the coming Christmas-time; but it 
also possesses an abiding interest for readers of all ages, in the light it lets in on 
the daily life of a most engaging people."—Daily News. 








GIFT-BOOK FOR LITTLE READERS. 


AUNT ANNETTE’S STORIES TO ADA 


By ANNETTE A. SALAMAN, 
Author of “ Footsteps in the Way of Life,” “How to Earn a Good Name,” &. 


With 11 Illustrations by Louisa Corbaux and C. O. Murray. 
Royal 16mo, price 1s 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


Sybil’s Cat; or, Kindness to Animals. 
Herbert, and the Dog that did not do his Duty. 
Lina’s Disobedience and its Consequences. 


Mabel and the Bird; or, Not too Young to Pray. 


“A pretty illustrated book for children.” —Academy. 


“A collection of pleasant tales for girls by an author who has been most 
successful in her attempts to delight and instruct young children. They in- 
variably inculcate some excellent truth or moral. The book will doubtless 
become a great favourite."—Court Journal. 





“ Pretty stories for little people, and they are freshly illustrated. The little 
| volume is very neatly got up.”"—Scotsman. 
“It contains four pretty little stories suitable for little girls, with a number of 
| excellent wood engravings. The stories are intended chiefly to inculcate the 
duty of kindness to animals."—Dundze Advertiser. 
| “Four short tales,two of which are designed to impress upon quite young 
children the horrors of cruelty to animals."—Saturday Review. 

“ A very pleasant little book for the younger children, with just such stories 
about animals as they are sure to enjoy and think about."—/reeman. 


selves, or have it read to them. Some of the incidents are full of pathos, while 
all of them are prettily and naturally told."—Public Opinion. 





| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

“ Will prove highly attractive to the young, who may either read it for them- 
| 

j 

{ 


GRIFFITH anv FARRAN, 
WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
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MONTHLY PARTS, 2s 6d each 


THE ART 


; YEARLY VOLUMES, £1 Ils 6d. 


JOURNAL. 


Illustrated with Numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood. 





Tur increasing Sale of the ART JOURNAL affords the Publishers gratifying evidence that their efforts to meet the 
wishes and tastes of the Patrons, Students, and general Lovers of Art have been duly appreciated. 


Stimulated by this result, they have determined to use every endeavour to render the Volume for the year 1879 as 


beautiful and interesting as any of its predecessors. 


Engravings by the following and other Eminent British and Foreign Artists are being finely executed on Steel, and will 


appear in due course :— 


E. Armrrace, R.A. 
J. D. CrittENDEN, 


Frank Hott. | 
ALEx. JOHNSTON. 


D. Macuise, R.A. 
MEISSONIER. 























DELOBBE. A. B. Joy. J. E. Miuuats, R.A, 
DESTREEZ. P. Korte. Anrtonto PAoLertt. 
Fisk. Sir E. Lanpsrer, R.A. R. T. Prrrcnerr. 
Fortuny. C. G. Lawson. T. M. Rooke. 
GEROME, B. W. Leaver. Ary ScHErrer. 
Hanon. J. D. Lixton. Cart ScHLoEssER. 
J. E. Honason, A.R.A. | Srymour Lucas. Pavun Serenac, 

H. Hormay. \ MacLean. D. W. Wynrretp. 





The following and other similar Articles are in preparation :— 


Egypt of To-Day.—Described by Epwarp 
Tuomas Rocers, H.M.’s Consul at Cairo, and his Sister, M. E. 
Rocers, Author of “ Domestic Life in Palestine.” Illustrated by 
Drawings specially made for the purpose by Georce L. Seymour. 


British Artists.—Pictures by J. MacWnrrr, 
KeeLey Hatswewce, N. Cuevaier, Britton WILLIS, and others, 
will appear, in continuation of this well-known Series on the Works 
of British Artists, 


American Artists.—Engravings from Pictures 
of Eminent American Artists, illustrative of the Progress of Art in 
the United States. 


Christian Art (in Painting and Sculpture) 
at the Paris Exhibition. 


The Dwellings of Great Americans.— 


Described and Illustrated. 


The Contributions in Art and Art Manu- 
facture to the Exhibition of 1878 Critically Examined. 





Hogarth and Landseer, Compared and 
Contrasted.—By W. Cosmo Monkuovse, Author of “ Landsoer 
Studies.” With Illustrations. 


Art among the Ballad - Mongers.—By 


LLEWELLYNN Jewi!rTT, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
Art in the Cottage.—By Epwin Goapsy. 
Theory of a Statue.—By Percy FirzcEratp. 


Chester Cathedral: Restored and Un- 


restored.—By the Very Rev. tho Dean of Cuester. With 
Illustrations by Mr. Alfred Rimmer. 


Florentine Pictures.—By J. Jackson JARVES. 


The Catalogue of the Paris Exhibition, 
1878 (Continuation).-—Containing Illustrations of the best Exhibits 
of the best Art Manufacturers of various Nations. 





COMPLETE SETS OF 


THE ART JOURNAL, 


In Thirty Volumes, price £1 11s 6d each, 


Also in the following Divisions :— 


THE VERNON GALLERY. In 6 vols. (1849 to 1854). 

THE ROYAL GALLERY. In 7 vols. (1855 to 1861). 

THE TURNER GALLERY. In 4 vols. (1862 to 1865). 

THE “TURNER GALLERY,” AND SELECTED PICTURES. In 17 vols. (1862 to 1878). 





London: VIRTUE and Co., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Cabinet Edition, now ready, price 12s. 


HARLES KINGSLEY; his Letters, and 


Memories of his Life. Edited by his wir gz. With Two Steel Engraved 
Portraits, and Vignettes on Wood. 2 vols. crown 8yvo, (loth. 


rown S8vo, cloth, price 6 6s. 


“ 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT: Letters to 
Imlay. With a Prefatory Memoir by C. KEGAN PAUL, and Two Portraits 
in eau forte, by Anna Lea Merritt. 
*,* A few copies on large paper can be had, bound in roxburgh half- 
morocco, price 12s 6d. 


emy S8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


WILL AM HARVEY : a History of the 


Discovery of the Circulation of the Blood. By the late ‘R. WILLIs, M.D., 
Author of “Servetus and Calvin.’ With a Portrait of Harvey, after 


Faithorne. 

“ His (Dr. Willis’s) book will doubtless find numerous readers, and we 
trust that some, at least, may be led by it to study the much-praised 
and little read works of William Harvey.”— Saturday Review. 


2 vols. large post 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 


NIcCcoLo MACHIAVELLI and HIS TIMES. 


By Professor VILLARI, Author of “ Life of Savonarola,” &c. Translated 
by LINDA VILLABI. 

“The whole of this work promises to be one of the most permanently 
valuable contributions to the history of the Renaissance in Italy; and 
English students may be congratulated on the appearance of the trans- 
lation by the hand of Madame Villari, herself an English author.”— 
Academy. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 24+. 


‘THE CIVILISATION of the PERIOD of the 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By Jacop BurcKHARDT. Authorised 
Translation, by S. G. C. MIDDLEMORE. 

“ The whole of the first part of Dr. Burckhardt’s work deals with what 
may be called the Political Preparation for the Renaissance. It is im- 
possible here to do more than express a high opinion of the compact way 
in which the facts are put before the reader......The second volume of Dr. 
Burckbardt’s work is, we think, more full and complete in itself, more 
rich in original thought, than the first. His account of the causes which 
prevented tho rise of a great Italian drama is very clear and satisfying." — 
Saturday Review, 


4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 25s. 


rPHE EPIC of HADES. By the Author of 


“Songs of Two Worlds,” &c. AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with 17 Full- 
page Designs in Photo-mezzotint, by GeorGs& R. CHAPMAN. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


WEN: a Drama in Monologue. 


Author of “ The Epic of Hades,” &c. 


By the 


. 4to, cloth, price 12s 6d. 


A D EAMER'S ; SKETCH-BOOK. By Sormra 
ot og WALTERS. With 21 Lllustrations by Percival Ske!ton, R. P. Leitch, 
H. J. Boot, and T R. Pritchett, Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 


rown 8yo, cloth, price 6s 6d. 


A HISTORY of the GROWTH of the STEAM- 


ENGINE. By Professor R. H. TourstoN. With numerous [lustrations. 


Crown 8yo0, cloth, price 6s. 


OUR RAILWAYS; Sketches, Historical and 


Descriptive. With Practical Information as * Fares, Rates, &c., and a 
Chapter on Railway Reform. By JosePH PARSLOE. 

“The writer of this volume brings an immense amount of experience 
and information to bear upon his subject...... Few railway travellers will 
fail to be interested and instructed by the book.”"—Jron. 

my &vo, cloth, price l4s. 


GOCIAL POLITICS. By Artnur ARNorD. 


CONTENTS.—The Business of Disestablishmer it—The Abuses of a Landed 
Gentry—Free-trade in Land—The Transfer of Land—Free Land—The 
Government of London—The City—Water Supply, London and elsewhere 
—The Railways and the State—T emporary Employment in Casual 
Distress— Women's Suffrage, &c. 


Super- royal 4to, cloth, price £3 13s 6d 
7T aa 
{ YAUR: its RUINS and INSCRIPTIONS. 
By the late JonN HENRY RAVENSHAW, B.CS. Edited, with Considerable 
Additions and Alterations, by his Wipow. With 44 Photographic I)lustra- 
tions, and 25 Fac-similes of Inscriptions. 
2 vols crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, price 12s. 


\ ITHIN SOUND of the SEA. 


Author of “ Vera,” ‘ Blue Roses,” &e. 


dy the 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


THE MARQUIS of LOSSIE. By Grorcr 


MACDONALD, Author of “ Malcolm,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., 
with Frontispiece. 


Crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 
NI ’ aaa a) 

ST. GEORGE and ST. MICHAEL. By 
GEORGE MacpDONALD, Author of “ Malcolm,” &c. New and Cheaper 
Edition, in 1 yol., with Frontispiece. 

“The character of the great inventor is drawn with considerable skill, 
and we may point it out as achieving what Lord Lytton attempted, but did 
not accomplish, in his‘ Last of the Barons.’’ —Academy. 





Crown 8yo, with a Frontispiece, cloth, price 6s. 


Cr BLAIR: a Story of Youthful Lives. 


By Frora L, SHAW. New and Cheaper Sdition. 

‘Quite a lovely little book just come out about Irish children, having 
the best description of a noble child in it that 1 ever read.”"—Jors 
Clavigera. 





y UST ANY ONE, and Other 
- 





Square 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


ab tA 
THE GEOLOGY of IRELAND. , 

Henry KINAHAN, MRA. &c., of her Majesty's Gaolo 

With 8 Plates, 26 Woodcuts, and a Map of Ireland, 7 el 

“ His volume is unquestionably a distinct gain to our geological lit 

ture,—the work of a man who possesses great knowledga of his gubjeuc 
—_-* capable of imparting his kaowledge with clearness anj force" 
Academy. 7” 


With Illustrations, square Svo, cloth, price 9s. 


FLOWERS and their UNBIDDEN GUESTs. 


~ Dr. A. KERNER, ge od of Botany in the University of Innsbriisk. 
Translation, Edited by V GLE, M.D.,and a Prefatory Lett 
DakwWIN, F.R.S _ ty Caan 


Square 8yo, cloth, price 9s. 


J{TNA: a History of the Mountain and its 


7 With Maps and Illustrations. By G. F. RODWELL,} F.B.AS, 


‘Mr. Rodwell's ‘Etna’ is a pleasantly-written and well-illustrated 
volume, sufficiently technical to be useful to the scientific student, yet for 
the most part sufficiently popular to be read with relish by the Most 
uascientific.”—Academy. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 


(THE BALANCE of EMOTION and INTEL. 


LECT: an Essay Introductory to the Study of Philosophy. By Cx 
WALDSTEIN, Ph.D. phy. By Ctaruss 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


ARROWS in the AIR. By the Rev. H. RB. 


Hawels, Author of ‘‘ Thoughts for the Times,” “ Current Coin,” &. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


= - = — . 
AINT PAUL at ATHENS; Spiritual Christ- 
ianity in Relation to some Aspects of Modern Thought. Nine Sermon: 
preached at St. Stephen's Cburch, Westbourne Park, by CHARLES 
SHAKSPEARE, Assistant-Curate. With Preface by the Rev Canon Farrar. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 64. 


TRAY THOUGHTS from the NOTE-BOOKS 


of the late ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. Edited by his Wipow. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 8s 6d. 


(THE TRUTH AS IT IS IN JESUS. By 


H. T. ADAMSON, B.D., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


GAMUEL WILBERFORCE.—FAITH ; SER- 


VICE; RECOMPENSE: Three Sermons. By THOMAS PINCHES, M.A. With 
Portrait of Bishop Wilberforce, after a Photograph by Charles Watkins. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s 6d. 
KARLY CHRISTIAN WITNESSES; or 
Testimonies of the First Centuries to the Truth of Christianity. By 
JAMES FLEMING, D.D., Author of “Christian Sunsets,” &c, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 


a 7 TD 1 T 
‘ j ‘HE STORY of OUR FATHER’S LOVE, 
told to Children. By MARK EVANS. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, with 4 
Illustrations. 
“The book throughout is expressed with admirable simplicity and force. 
We have seen nothing of the kind that we have liked better, und it really 
fills a great want.’ "Spe ectator. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


THe GLADIATOR: a Life under the Roman 


Empire in the beginning of the Third Century. By MARTHA MACDONALD 
LAMONT. With 4 Illustrations by H. M. Paget. 


Extra 4 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


> 
CANTER tBURY * CHIMES; or, Chaucer 
Tales Retold for Children. By Francis Stork and Hawes Tusyes. 
With 6 [lustrations from the Ellesmere MS. 

“Their style is at once picturesque and simple, and they have contrived 
in an unusual degree to preserve the spirit of the poet, while at the same 
time presenting it in a form intelligible to a youthful comprehension."— 
Times. 

Extra feap. Svo, cloth, price 33 6d. 


» 
MASTE ER BOBBY. A Tale. By the Author 
a of “Christina North.” With Six Illustrations by E. H. Benn. 

“The whole book, though religious in its tone and teaching, is quite 
free from the sentimentality that mars most works of this kiad."= 
Saturday Review, 

Square 16mo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


NANNY S ADVENTURES; or, the Tale of a 


Goat. By N.R. D'ANVeERS, Author of © Pixis’ 8 ‘Adventanen.” &. With 
12 Illustrations. 


Royal 16mo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
Stories. By 


Mrs. G. 8S. REAN&Y. With Three Illustrations. 


Royal 16mo, c'oth limp, price 6d. 


MAN of HIS WORD. By Hessa Srrettoy, 


Author of “ Lost Jip,’ &e. 


C. KE GAN PAU : and CO., 


1 Paternoster Square. 


———— 
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